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SCENES ON AN IOWA DAIRY FARM. 


1, Grade Short-horn, 11 pound butter record. 2. A creamery skim-milk calf. 3%. Yearling heifers, creamery skim-milk raise 1, saved for the dairy. 4. Home of 
J. H. Shriner, near Alden, Iowa. 5. Pure bred Short-horn cow, a splendid milker. 6. Grade Jersey-Short-horn, 12 pound butter record. 
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Subscription Price, Postpaid, $1.00 per 
Wear; $2.00 for Three Years. Al! subscrip- 
tions are payable in advance, and the paper will be 
discontinued when the time expires, unless renewed. 
The date on the tag which bears the name of the 
subscriber indicates the time to which the subscrip- 
tion has been pald. 
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AGENTS Wanrep-—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent In your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc 


ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Fraud. and trreaponatbie 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
It as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer aa the best medium tn the West through 
which to reach the most Intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. tates can be had on application. No dis 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm 
ers Names and addresses must accompany al! com 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





I ‘TOGRAPHS of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and will be reproduced if of general. interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates 

QuvueEsTions—Subsecribers are at liberty to aaé 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possl 
ble. either through the paper or by mail. We d> not 
anawer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 

ostoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





A.) correspondence should be directed to the paper 
nd not to any individual connected with It 
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SUMMER STUDIES FOR FARMERS. 


There is no season of the year in 
which the 
progress in his education than in “the 


His teachers 


farmer can make greater 
good old summer time.” 
then 

papers 


agricultural books or 


best 


are not 
teachers 
The 
who keeps his eyes open, is a 
and with 


reasonable accuracy, can get 


These are his 


dur ng the periods of leisure 
farmer 
close observer, reasons 
more val 
uable information right in his own 
fields and with his own eyes than any 
other teacher can give. He has object 


lessons right before him, and can ap 
ply knowledge gained through previous 
study in a way that he can do at no 
other t me. 

For example: Why do the various 
insect pests disturb the stand of corn 
in one part of the field and not in 
another? What is the character of the 
soil in the particular part which is dis 
turbed? What was its previous crop? 
Is there any difference between the 
previous cult:vation of that field and 
the rest? 

Why does corn from the same stalk 
and of the same previous selection and 
testing make a full stand in one part 
of the field and not in another? Why 
did the corn planted at a certain date 
rot in the ground, while the corn 
planted earlier of later germinated 
promptly? Why will he have a yield 
of sixty, seventy, or eighty bushels in 
one part of the field and in another 
but thirty or forty bushels? Is it be 
cause of difference in the quality of 
the land, in the manuring, or different 
depth of plowing or preparation of the 
soil? 

Why does the soil in one field have 
abundant mo‘sture during a dry time 
while another field or part of a field 
suffers from drouth? Is it because of 
a cifference in the soil or subsoil, or 
is it because of a different time or 
depth of plowing, or difference in 
preparation? Why is land plowed 
earlier or later cloddy or comparat ve 
ly or altogether free from clods? Why 
does the corn on one side of the road 
promise a crop of sixty, seventy, or 
eighty bushels, while the corn on the 
other side of the road, and of the same 
general character, promise but thirty 
or forty bushels? 

Why do the pigs farrowed in one 
pen die prematurely. while those in 
another pen thrive? Why do cows fel 
on the same ration yield widely differ- 
ent quantities of milk, when 


which 
submitted to a test disclose widely dif- 


ferent proportions of butter fat? Why 
do calves dropped in clean pastures 
seldom have calf cholera or white 


scours, while calves dropped in long- 
used stables frequently die of this dis- 
ease within two days? Why do some 
steers in the lot sell at top prices or 
nearly so while others sell from a cen! 
to a cent and a half a pound lower, al] 
being of the same age and having re 
ceived the same feed? 

It will require some close think’ne 


possibly, to solve these problems: ltt 
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no man can solve them as well as the 
farmer himself, provided he trains 
himself in habits of accurate observa- 
tion and close reasoning. There are 
few subjects more profitable for con- 
versation between the farmer and his 
boys than why these different results 
occur. The habit of close observation 
is one of the most valuable that boy 
or man can ever form, and the habit 
of accurate reasoning is another. The 
two must go together. 

These are a small part of the studies 
that can be carr-ed on during the sum- 
mer on the farm. The facts learned 
by observation will form subjects for 
careful study during the rest of the 
year and for years to come. In farm- 
ing, as in everything else, every man 


must be to a great extent his own 
teacher. Without this habit of close 
observation and the carrying on of 


these summer studies it is impossible 
for the farmer to be educated in his 
own line as he should be. You cannot 
pour knowledge into any man as you 
would pour water into a bucket. He 
must draw up knowledge from the con 
ditions and circumstances around him, 
just as the corn root draws its suste 
nance from the soil and the air. There 
absolutely is no other way. The most 
that the agricultural paper can do is 


to stimulate observation, and guide 
and help in forming correct concl- 
sions 


SHORT ALFALFA. 


Some of complain 
that they have alfalfa accord 


ing to the directions given in Wallaces’ 


our subscribers 


sowed 


Farmer and that the growth is now 
(July ist) only about eight or’ ten 
inches high, when it ought to have 


been two feet before this and in the 
mow, and they ask us what is the 
cause 

We cannot tell. There is probably 


more than one cause. It will be borne 
in m-nd that urged 
farmers to go into alfalfa growing in 
a small until they learned first 
whether it was possible to grow it at 


we have always 


way 


all, and, second, the best methods of 
growing it. We have urged them to 


put it always on rich land. 

In the southern part of our territory 
we have suggested that the better way 
is to first plant the field in corn, plow- 
ing it deep, cultivating it thoroughly, 
and if possible on clover sod well 
manured; then either take a crop of 
early oats or winter wheat, or some 
thing else that can be got off early in 
August; then thoroughly disk and re 
disk the land until they secure an 
ideal seed bed, and sow not later than 
the last week in August. 

West of the Missouri river, where 
the semi-arid conditions begin to be 
felt, we have suggested that the best 
way is not to put in a crop of oats 
or spring grain, but to cultivate their 
cornstalk ground during the summer 
sufficiently to secure an ample amount 
of moisture, and sow in June, July, or 
the early part of August. 

The reason why we have urgel 
these methods is to secure not merely 
good tilth, but the destruction as far 
as possible of the weed seeds that are 
lying dormant in the ground, and thus 
give the alfalfa sown in midsummer 
or late summer an opportunity to com 
pleteiy cover the ground. We have 
also urged them not to pasture or mow 
it, but to leave that first season’s 
growth as a mulch and protection dur 
ing the storms of winter. 

In the humid section, or east of the 
Missouri, as well as in west, the great 
enemy of alfalfa is weeds; but the 
weeds are different. The worst weed 
in the alfalfa field east of the Missouri 
is not crab grass, as it is west of the 


Missouri, but blue grass and white 
clover This thorough disking and 


preparation will get rid of these and 
also of the weeds common to that sec- 
tion. 

Farmers should remember that there 
is no such thing as “luck” in growing 
alfalfa or any kind of grain or grass. 
There are certain conditions that must 


be provided Alfalfa must have a 
deep, rich soil, and a more or less 
porous subsoil. The richer the land 
the better. It must have an opvor- 


tunity to occupy the land fully if it is 
to succeed. Anything else than alfalfa 
in an alfalfa field is a weed. 

The plans we have suggested will 
fail if the land is not rich enough in 
the first place. They will fail if there 
has not been that previous deep plow- 


ng and thorough culture which the 
alfalfa plant requires. Alfalfa will 


partially fail if it does not have either 
naturally cr by inoculation the germ 
which enables it to utilize the nitrogen 


of the atmosphere. There is no lack 
of this west of the Missouri, nor do 
we think there is any serious lack of 
it in Iowa; but there is lack of it in 
some of the states farther east. 

If the conditions that alfalfa re- 
quires are fulfilled, and good, germin- 
able seed is sown, it will grow; in fact, 
it cannot help growing. Which of 
these eonditions are lacking in the 
fields that are growing short alfalfa 
this year we cannot tell; nor can any- 
one tell except the man on the farm 
who is familiar with its history. 

If a man has sown alfalfa on poor 
land, no matter how good its previous 
preparation, we would not expect it to 


succeed. If he has sown it on rich 
land, but without giving that previ- 
ous culture that would kill the weeds 
and furnish a proper seed bed, we 
would not expect it to succeed. Neither 
would we expect success on land in 


which there is heavy, impervious clay 
near the surface, nor on land that is 
not properly drained either naturally 
or artificially. Neither can the alfalfa 
utilize the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
unless the alfalfa germ is in the so] 

We would like to have our readers 
who complain of short alfalfa write us 
and give us a detailed description of 
the conditions, the character of the 
soil, its drainage, the method of prepa 
ration, the crops that have been grown 
on the land for the last two or thre 
years, the depth cf plowing, and the 
method of cultivation 

There are a great many things 
about alfalfa growing that are not yet 
written in books or papers; and they 
will only get into books and papers as 
conclusions are drawn from the 
records of the farmers. That's the way 
about all the reliable teachings get 
into books and papers, anyhow 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Notwithstanding all we have written 


on the subject, some of our readers 
do not understand the habits of alsike 
clover. A Dakota correspond- 
ent writes us that he sowed it on his 


part of which 


South 


field of forty-five acres, 


has been pastured, and wishes to 
know if he can get a seed crop by 
turning his cattle off by the first of 


July. He most certainly cannot by 
that method. Alsike produces its seed 
in the first crop. Alsike sown in the 
spring under favorable conditions will 
grow some seed that fall but not a 
crop; enough to reseed the land if 
it is pastured down, but not enough 
to justify using it as a seed crop. The 
thing for h:m to do is to let his alsike 
and timothy that he has not pastured 
stand until two-thirds of the heads are 
turned brown; then mow and cure 
nicely and stack, covering the stack 
with some covering that will turn 
water, slough grass, if that is avail- 
able, and after it has gone through 
the sweat, thrash with an ordinary 
thrashing machine or huller if one can 
be had. He will then have a crop of 
mixed alsike and timothy which must 
be sold as mixed, as he cannot sepa- 
rate it. In doing so he will reseed 
the land. 


This correspondent complains that 
he sowed alsike because he under- 
stood that it stood the winter better 


than other grasses. This is true, but 
the land described has a hardpan from 
three to six feet and is very wet, and 
under these conditions we would not 
expect alsike or any other clover to 
survive through a severe winter. 


MILKING THE FARMERS. 


A very smart man, who 
thought to get something for nothing, 
milk pail, went out into the 
and called imagin- 
ing the cows would come to him, back 
up, and be milked. To his surprise, 
the cows would not listen to him, but 
went on eating grass, refusing to come 
and be milked at the call of a 


young 


took a 


pasture “‘eo-boss,” 


stranger. D -sgusted. he said to him- 
self: Verily, the world owes me a liv- 
in, and I will milk the farmer who 


milks the cows 

So he grubstaked a miner, who after 
awhile discovered ’way out in the 
Rocky mountains what he thought 
was “blossom,” or surface indications 
»f possible wealth. Therefore he and 
the miner organ‘zed a mining company 
with a million dollar capital “stock 
fully paid. non-assessable.” He then 
sought out the business manager of a 
never-stop. give-away agricultural 
paper, and advertised treasury stock 
at ten cents on the dollar to get money 
to dig a hole in the ground to fini 
ot if there was any ore there. Much 
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to his surprise, he found promises 
ore, and advanced the prce of st 
to twenty cents on the dollar, with 


assurance of dividends at ten per cer 


on the par value of the stock. He pa 
the first dividend out of the proce 
of his sales to farmers. 

He then announced that in 


days the price of stock would be a 
vanced to thirty cents on the dolla 
and lo, the farmers who keep 
cows, milk 
churn it and market the butter, car 
in droves and turned over to him th: 
honest profits, not in milk or butt 
but in dollars that jingled pleasan 
in the cash drawer 

Then he discovered that there 
no pay ore in the hole, abandoned 


and went to fresh fields and past 
new. First, however, he sold 
names and addresses of these farme 
to another seeker after suckers 


wanted to get rich quick and did 
know that the pages of the give-ay 
never-stop papers are the best 
places to place baits for suckers 


AGRICULTURAL UNREST. 


At the present time there are 
sections of modern civilization wher 
there is a great deal of unrest am 
the peasants and small farmer 
not necessary to state that one 
these is Russia, nor is it necessar 
The Russian pe 
are simply emerg ng from the fé 
state into a higher and more mod 
civilization. Meanwhile the 
are oppressing the peasants, caus 
one local revolution after another 

One of the most remarkable 
stances of agricultural unrest is 
now coming to the knowledge of 
world in southern France, that of 
w.ne growers. The history of this d 
turbance, which may break out in rey 
lution unless handled with exceedil 
care, is very interesting to farmers 
over the world. It is estimated th 
two million of the inhabitants 


state the reason. 


landlor 


France make their living by the cult 
Fifteen or twen' 
years ago a disease called phylloxe: 


vation of the vine. 


attacked the grape vines of Fran: 
very greatly decreasing the yield a1 
causing very great distress, especia 
among the peasants. 

The scientists of France began t 
vestigate the subject, and by introd 
ing vines from California and by 
ter methods of culture restored 
ancient prosperity. In fact, the pr 
duction of genuine wine greatly 
ceeded the demand, the reason be 
that during the presence of phyllox« 
the adulteraters got control of the n 
ket and have retained control of 
this day. This seems to be the ca 
of the unusual uprising of the pe 
ants, who are now on the very ve! 
of armed revolution, demanding of 
government that it suppress 
adulterations and permit the Frer 
people to have genuine wine. 

The third center of agricultural 
rest is in southern and central 
land. For many years the Eng 
government has been endeavoring 
redress the long-standing wrongs 
Ireland by breaking up in one way 


another the large estates, and 
giving room for the Irish peasa! 


and checking the emigration to o 





more favored countries 
finally adopted was for the gov 
ment to purchase such estates as W 
for sale at the death of their own 
or by voluntary act, paying for th 
in British consols, and 
small farmers fifty years to pay o 

Those farmers, however, who b 
their estates when this law first 
into effect, in the beginning of 
nineties, find that they paid hig 
prices than farmers who have had 
portunity to purchase 
Other landlords refuse to sell, pré 
ring to use their lands for grazing | 
poses. Where these large landho 
have been unwilling to sell the h 
farmer introduced the boycott, w 
is not originally an Irish institut 
however, as generally supposed, rel 
ing to have anything to do with « 
the landlords or their agents who ! 
charge of these grazing areas 
latest form of this outbreak is 
gathering together of the small fa! 
ers and peasants and driving the 
tle off of these estates, until they 
interfered with by the constabu 
Another phase of the trouble is in 
fusing to buy any English goods 
endeavoring to persuade their breth 
in other countries not to have a 
thing to do with English manufactu 
products. 

The causes 
are usually some 
or other rascality. 


1e 


giving 


estates it 


of agricultural 
form of oppress 


them, separate the crean 
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THE MURDER TRIALS AT BOISE. 


Our readers generally take daily 
papers and even in the busy season 
keep themselves in touch with what 


is going on in all parts of the United 
States. We hope they will not allow 
themselves to get too much interested 
» or the other of the murder 
trials now going on at Boise, Idaho. 
We have endeavored to follow the 
facts brought out in these trials quite 
closely, and to us it seems one of the 
most lamentable things in the history 
of our nation, and particularly lament- 
able occurring, as it does, about the 
time of our national anniversary. 

It is proven quite positively that an 
ex-zovernor of Idaho was murdered by 
one Orchard. There is no question 
but that there were others behind him. 
There is no question but that the men 


in one side 


under indictment were arrested in 
Colorado, where they were residing at 
the time, and rushed out of the state 


before they could avail themselves of 
the privileges of law in cases of that 
character. Whether these men are 
the parties behind Orchard is yet to 
be determined. 

The sad fact, however, is that there 


is not in either of these two states 
real government such as our fore 
fathers contemplated when they orig 


inated and established the constitu- 
tion of the United States. There are 
simply two great trusts, a labor trust 
and a mining trust, and neither of 
them apparently hesitates at robbery, 
murder, arson, or any other crime 
necessary to carry out its purposes. 

The chief industry in the two states 
is mining. There is no great common 
people engaged in agriculture or allied 
interests. The great world is hungry 
for gold and is willing to accept it 
from whoever can furnish it. The 
labor trust evidently aims to put the 
price of labor up to a point that will 
be practical confiscation of the mines, 
The mining trust, on the other hend, 
aims to get labor at the very lowest 
price. The labor trust some 
vears ago secured an amendment to 
the constitution by which an eight- 
hour law could be passed. Both 
parties promised to enact this law; 
neither of them did it. 

The labor element is in the major- 
ity; the mining element has the most 
money. Labor can elect; the mine 
can bribe; and there you have it. The 
last election of Colorado was evidently 
carried by the mining trust under the 
leadership of the smelter trust, which 
without regard to party politics fur- 
nished the money for the election. As 
a result one of the leading members 
of the smelter trust is now a member 
of the senate of the United States. 

From the standpoint of the patriot, 
the whole business is pitiful and 
shameful, and a matter of humiliation. 
There are at least two or three states 
in this union that do not have a gov- 
ernment such as our forefathers antic- 
ipated, and if this were the condition 
in all the states of the union our fore- 
fathers would have lived and died in 
Vain 


po pie 


THE FUTURE ( OF THE HORSE 
BUSINESS. 


Professor Carlisle, who is in charge 
of the government horse breeding ex- 
periments in Colorado, in a recent com- 
munication to the public press warns 
indiscriminate breed- 
ng of horses intended for the future 


larmers against 





market. This warning against indis- 
criminate and careless breeding is | 
timely. 

He suggests that farmers confine 
themselves to breeding one of two 
types of horses, either the heavy draft 
horse or the heavy harness horse 
This suggestion, too, is exceedingly 
tmely. The farmer must remember 
that he is breeding now for the mar- 


ket five or six years from now, 
which time a great many 
happen. 

The greatest menace that most men 
see to profitable breeding of horses in 
the future is that the automobile may 
possibly be a substitute for the horse 
We do not expect that at any time in 
the future the automobile will serious- 
ly interfere with the usefulness of the 
best heavy draft horses of any of the 
well established breeds. 


during 
things may 


The only point is having them good 
enough in bone, muscle, size, style, 
and soundness. As intimated in a 


previous article, we can always grow 
this type of horse cheaper than they 
can be grown in the old world, and 
can always find a profitable mar- 


hence 
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ket. 


Our grass is cheaper, our grain 
is cheaper, the brood mare is cheaper. 
All that is needed is careful breeding, 
careful and generous feeding, and skill 
in handling. 

Undoubtedly the automobile will to 


some extent take the place of the 
horse for light harness work. It is a 
utility for the doctor, the reali estate 
man, and some other classes, and its 
practical use will gradually be ex- 
tended. At present, however, it is main- 
ly a fad of the rich man and the man 
who would like to be considered rich; 
and even the rich who are able to hire 
a chauffer and stand the expense of 
keeping up the machine will after 
awhile have his stylish heavy harness 
or coach horse. 

We do not, however, see any place 
for the horse that is undersized, of 
mixed breeding, too small to pull, and 
too slow for travel. A limited number 
of these nondescripts will always be 
used, but the range can always sup- 
ply them cheaper and of fully as good 
quality as farms worth from fifty to 
one hundred dollars an acre. We have 
always urged that the farmer on land 
at this price should limit his horse 
breeding operations to the number of 
mares that can be profitably used in 
the management of the farm. He can 
afford possibly to keep three mares 
where but two are really necessary, 
and that is about all. 

In time the farmers of the United 
States will fall into the same methods 
as prevail in other horse breeding 
countries. The farmer will own the 
mares, sell the colts as weanlings or 
perhaps yearlings or two-year-olds to a 
grazier or some farmer who has a par- 
ticular fancy for handling horses. He 
in turn sells the draft horses to the 
farmer who does not desire to breed 
horses but buys youngsters, giving 
them light work on the farm until they 
are five years old, when they go into 
the city to be worn out. Not every 
man who can grow colts is competent 
to train them; not every man who is 
coinpetent to train them can sel] them 
to the best advantage. 

We believe that in the future many 
of the best heavy harness horses will 
be developed from the larger types of 
Standard bred. The weakness of the 
Standard bred horse is that he has 
been developed with a view to mak- 
ing a high rate of speed for a short 
distance, without reference to style or 
size. We believe this Standard bred 
stock of the larger types will in time 
furnish the very best material for the 
stylish coach horse, which will always 
be in demand as long as rich men are 
striving to find some way of gratifying 
their tastes and getting rid of their 
surplus cash. 





THE CROP OUTLOOK IN THE IOWA 
AND WISCONSIN GLACIATION. 


On the 3d and 4th of July we made 
a trip from Des Moines to Webster 
City and across to Lehigh and Burn- 
side and home on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad. Making 
some allowance for latitude, the condi- 
tions in this territory should be fairly 
typical of the Wisconsin glaciation in 
Iowa, of which the eastern line is 


Marshalltown and Clear Lake, and the 
western line the string of lakes in the 


western moraine, Spirit Lake, Wall 
Lake, and Storm Lake. This is one 
of the very best parts of Iowa, and 


the situation there should not be rad- 
ically different from that in the other 
portions of the state. 

Corn on the Fourth was from eight 
to sixteen inches high, a few fields 
higher than the latter and some lower 
than the former figure. It was gener- 
ally clean; but quite weedy on some 
of the wetter lands, lands that need 
drainage badly. Spring wheat showed 
some indications of rust, while early 
oats and barley were well headed out 
and beginning to color slightly. An 
occasional field of winter wheat 
showed a good stand, coloring slightly, 
with some indications of rust. With 
favorable conditions the oats crop 
should approximate an average, possi- 
bly a full average. The same may be 
said of spring wheat. Pastures are 
unusually short but green, and two or 
three weeks of dry weather will make 
them exceedingly short. We have 
never seen corn as nearly even in size, 
nor so small, at this time of the year. 
The stand of corn as viewed from a 
railway car seemed to be from one and 
a half to two stalks to the hill on the 
average. 

We make a note of this because we 
find there is a great difference of 
opinion in years following as to what 
conditions were at a certain date. The 
Fourth of July is as good a date as 











any on which to take our bearings. 
With a very favorable season the 
larger corn should get out of the way 
of frost, but it will require an un- 
usually favorable season to mature a 
large amount of corn which at that 
date was not more than eight to twelve 
inches high. 

We noted a great shortage of red 
clover after we passed north of the 
Northwestern line, while there ap- 
pears to be a fair crop south of it. 
Timothy meadows cannot make a full 
crop anywhere in this territory; while 
alsike on the wet lands—and these 
wetter lands should be sown al- 
together to alsike and timothy—will 
make quite a fair crop. 

There is no reason for discourage- 
ment in all this; for it is quite evi- 
dent now that what is lacking in the 
quantity of the crop, not merely in 
Iowa but in the entire corn surplus 
states, will be made up in price. This 
will not be a year of bumper crops 
in any line. The present situation 
seems to us to indicate high prices 
for grain, and consequently high prices 
for beef, pork, mutton, wool, dairy, 
and poultry products. If our view of 


the matter is correct, farmers will 
have the best end of it, however it 
may fare with the consumers of farm 


products at high prices. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT CLOVER. 


In a recent article we called the at- 
tention of our readers to the fact that 
in a portion of Tennessee where red 
clover grew luxuriantly and abundant- 
ly not very many years ago it has been 
found almost impossible to grow it in 
the last three or four years. This dis- 
ease affecting clover is not confined 
to that state, but has appeared in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas, and occurs in alfalfa as well 
as in red clover. 

Great credit is due to the Tennes- 
see station for taking up the matter 
in a scientific way, and endeavoring to 
ascertain why it is that clover cannot 
be grown in that section as before. 
They have concluded that the cause 
of this failure is a fungus disease 
heretofore unknown, which they de- 
scribe as a form of anthracnose. 

We are particularly interested just 
now in learning the methods which 
have been applied. Spraying, disinfec- 
tion of seed and improved methods of 
cultivation gave little promise of help, 
and they have wisely given their at- 
tention to the selection of individual 
strongly disease-resistant plants. “™ 

This is the same method that was 
followed so successfully in North Da- 
kota by Professor Bolley in originat- 
ing a disease-resistant type of flax, and 
which is followed by nurserymen in 
the northern section of our country, 
who buy apple seeds by the bushel, 
grow them, submit them to all the in- 
clemencies of the northern season, and 
then give especial attention to those 
seedlings which prove cold-resistant. 
The same method is used in the east 
by turkey growers to develop a type 
of turkey that will be resistant to 
blackhead. 

In August and 
when most of 


September of 1905, 
the disease infected 
clover had died, the Tennessee station 
found two hundred isolated healthy 
plants, took seed from these, sowed it 
in rows, alternating the rows with 
ordinary commercial seed. They 
sowed this seed on disease infected 
land, and then to make the experiment 
more thorough they scattered over the 
entire plot dead clover raked from a 
field that had been destroyed by the 
fungus, thus doubling the infection. 
They then gathered up the dead and 
diseased plants from the non-selected 
rows and scattered them over the 
selected as a further source of infec- 


tion. Ninety-five per cent of the se- 
lected plants stood this test, and but 
5 per cent of the non-selected. Basing 


the estimate on the percentage of sur- 
viving plants of each group, the test 
in favor of selection figured as 50 to 1. 
The experimenters, as stated in Ten- 
nessee Bulletin 75, found but one alsixe 
clover plant affected, and that was a 
seedling growing in the seed house, 

We hope our Tennessee friends will 
follow this line of investigation to the 
end. It is possible that they have dis- 
covered the cause of the mysterious 
disease known as clover sickness. It 
is possible also that they have fur- 
nished the explanation as to why 
alsike clover grows so luxuriantly in 
portions of the eastern states, where 
red clover once grew quite as luxuri- 
antly as it now does in the west, but 
does not grow to any great extent any 
longer. 

Every farmer is interested in the 
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work of these scientists. In fact, the 
farmers of the United States do not 
know and perhaps never will know, 
how much of their success is due to 
the painstaking experiments of the 
scientists in our various agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. 





A FARM CISTERN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Please tell us how to make a cis- 
tern and have the best filter, using 
charcoal; how to build the place for 
filter, etc.” 

A cistern may be built either jug- 
shape or round, jug preferred. In cer- 
tain kinds of soil it is not necessary 
to brick up a cistern if built cylin- 
drically. The cement may be plas- 
tered right on the clay. In most cases, 
however, brick will be required. Ob- 
tain a good reliable mason to do this 
work. It will be cheaper in the end. 
Use only the very best cement, and 
after the walls and bottom are fin- 
ished go over them with a whitewash 
brush, using a sloppy mixture of pure 
cement and water to close up hair 
cracks. The filter may either be con- 
structed of a wooden box to fit in the 
top of the platform or may be built 
of brick just outside the neck of the 
cistern. This box should be large 
enough to hold a couple of bushels of 
washed charcoal and the coarser 
pieces should be placed in the bot- 
tom, perhaps with a few soft bricks 
around the outlet, and the conductor 
pipe should enter this box at the top. 

The best kind of a filter is made 
of sand brick. There are two methods 
of making such a filter. A partition 
may be erected along one side of the 
cistern and the pump placed inside 
of this. The water from the house 
is permitted to run into the larger 
division and all water that is pumped 
out must pass through this soft brick 
into the smaller room from which it 
is pumped. Some prefer a filter built 
of soft brick in the form of- a small 
kiln on the bottom of the cistern with 
the pipe of the pump running into the 
top of this and cemented well at all 
joints. The weight of the water and 
the suction of the pump will force the 
water through the soft brick and filter 
it in nice shape. The only objection 
to this form of filter is that it has to 
be well built and in case the water 
gets low in the cistern the pump is 
liable to work a little hard. It takes 
less brick, however, than the parti- 
tion, and makes a good filter. Char- 
coal boxes or a box of gravel to sift 
out leaves and twigs should be used 
also in connection with this brick 
filter. We never feel that a farm 
home is quite complete until there is 
a good cistern on it with the pump in 
the kitchen or wash house handy to 
the kitchen door. A good cistern will 
pay for itself every year in satisfac- 
tion and saving of labor. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. (NO. 2.) 


It has been settled ever since 1882 
that tuberculosis is caused by a germ. 
To Dr. Koch, of Germany, belongs the 
honor of this discovery. Tuberculosis 
cannot exist in man or animal with- 
out the admission of the germ into 
the system in one of three ways: 
either by breathing germ-laden air, by 
eating or drinking germ-laden food, or 
by inoculation either indirectly by way 
of experimentation or by accident in 
dissecting animals affected with the 
disease. 

Professor Wallace, of the University 
of Edinburgh, who has made a life- 
long study of the subject of live stock, 
their breeding, feeding, and diseases, 
in his recent visit to our office told us 
that there is one section in England 
where there is no tuberculosis either 
in man or cattle. The Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station reported some 
years ago that there were sections in 
that state in which tuberculosis among 
cattle was unknown. It was compar- 
atively little known on the ranges un- 
til in recent years when some of the 
ranches have engaged in dairying. If 
there is anything certain, it is that 
tuberculosis never exists without the 
presence of the germ. 

It is probably best (with Professor 
Russell, of the Wisconsin University, 
who has most thoroughly investigated 
the subject) to regard the tubercle 
bacillus as “so exclusive a parasite 
that it is normally unable to grow and 
multiply outside of the animal body.” 
No matter how many germs may exist 
in any particular place, they cannot 
spread tuberculosis unless they find 
entrance into the system in one of the 
three ways above mentioned. 

The animal body with its tempera- 
ture of about 100 degrees furnishes a 
fertile soil, where the germ once intro- 
duced multiplies and develops. The 
greater the overcrowding, the poorer 
the ventilation and the more unsani- 
tary the conditions, the more rapid the 
spread through the herd and the more 
rapid the development of the disease 
in the individual animal. 

According to the same high author- 
ity, tuberculosis is not spread rapidly 
through milk “until the disease has 
made such headway throughout the 
herd as to render the mixed milk sup- 
ply capable of producing tuberculosis, 
when the factory by-products (skim- 
milk, buttermilk, or whey) are used as 
feed for hogs and calves.” This ex- 
plains the otherwise somewhat strange 
fact that but little has been heard of 
tuberculosis among hogs until in re- 
cent years. 

The disease generally gets into a 
herd of cattle through the purchase of 
diseased animals for breeding pur- 
poses or for milk supply. Frequently 
the introduction of a single animal has 
been the starting point. In its early 
stages, in fact until the germs find 
their way into the blood or into the 
udders of the cows, there is no out- 
ward evidence of the disease. It may 
exist for years without showing out- 
wardly. The diseased parts may be- 
come encysted, that is, nature may 
throw up a protecting wal! around the 
diseased points, and the animal may 
be quite as healthy and vigorous to all 
appearances as animals that are en- 
tirely unaffected. Gradually, however, 
it spreads from individual to individual 
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WALLACES’ FARMER . 


until the disease germs find their way 
into the blood, or, in other words, un- 
til the disease becomes generalized, 
shortly after which the animal begins 
to decline in flesh, the coat becomes 
staring and the animal coughs, and 
then tuberculous germs are found in 
the droppings. Or long before the 
germs found their way into the blood 
the glands of the udder became in- 
fected and germs are found in abund- 
ance in the milk. When this condition 
is reached the disease spreads among 
the calves that are fed on the milk, 
and spreads very rapidly among the 
hogs on the farm, especially among 
those that consume the droppings from 
the affected cattle. 

Viewed from this standpoint, which 
we believe to be the correct one, it 
is easy to see why tuberculosis among 
hogs, as shown by the tests at the 
slaughter houses, has increased 600 
per cent in the last six years. Unless 
something is done to check the disease 
it will increase to a still more alarm- 
ing extent in the six years to come, 
until the entire swine growing indus- 
try of the United States will become 
demoralized. 

This is no new discovery so far as 
Wallaces’ Farmer is concerned. Two 
years ago we ascertained beyond any 
doubt or question that the Chicago 
packers were paying less for hogs 
from Iowa than the condition of the 
market seemed to justify. On inquiry 
we learned that the object in buying 
hogs at these low prices was to recoup 
their losses by unloading them on the 
public generally. In view of our con- 
troversy with Germany we did _ not 
think it wise to make this matter pub- 
lic, fearing that foreign countries, who 
were buying so large a per cent of our 
meat products, would take alarm and 
make even more severe restrictions 
than those already existing. Now that 
the packing interests have determined 
to buy no cows and heifers except sub- 
ject to post-mortem inspection, for the 
reason that the disease is spreading 
at such an alarming rate among the 
hogs, there is no reason for further 
silence on this important subject. We 
may as well look the matter squarely 
in the face. 

The reader may ask: How are we 
to determine whether tuberculosis ex- 
ists in the herd? The farmer who 
lives in a locality from which the local 
packing houses will not buy hogs may 
know to an absolute certainty that it 
exists in his neighborhood at any rate. 
The farmer who sells cows and heifers 
subject to inspection and has some of 
them condemned on post-mortem as 
tuberculous, will know that it exists 
in his own herd. This, however, does 
not inform him as to which individuals 
in the herd are affected. 

So far as we know there is but one 
way to determine this exceedingly im- 
portant matter, and that is by what 
is known as the tuberculin test. In 
our next issue we will try to explain 
as fully as a layman, that is, a man 
who is not a veterinarian, can explain 
it, what tuberculin is and what we 
mean by the tuberculin test. 





THE WASTE OF FARM MANURE. 


Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, of Illinois, 
has done more than any other one man 
to educate the farmers of the west as 
to the judicious use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, his method being to first ascer- 
tain the element of available fertility 
that is lacking in the soil and then to 
apply that particular element, thereby 
avoiding the purchase of food elements 
of which the soil of that particular 
field already has a sufficient amount 
available, or perhaps even an excess. 

Some farmers were at first inclined 
to believe that Professor Hopkins was 
overlooking the importance of making 
the best use possible of farm yard 
manure. In a recent address at the 
Illinois State Farmers’ Institute he 
called attention to the estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which show that the 180 
million domestic animals of the 
United States produce each year two 
and one-third billion dollars’ worth of 
manure; and that the average corn 
crop for.the past ten years (two and 
one-quarter million bushels) would 
have to be worth $1.05 a bushel to 
equal the value of this manure. If 
even one-third of this manure is 
wasted, then the seventy-five million 
dollars’ worth of commercial fertiliz- 
ers used in the United States each 
year is equal to only one-tenth of this 
waste. 

If this be true there is no difficulty 
in seeing where the American farmer 
will land in due time. The value of 
the manure, however, is not confined 
to its fertilizing elements. If the plant 
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is to use the available fertility of any 
soil it is absolutely essential that this 
soil be in proper physical condition. 
This it cannot be unless sufficiently 
supplied with humus; and while there 
are other methods of supplying humus 
than the application of manure, such, 
for example, as saving the cornstalks 
and the stubble, or adopting a grass 
crop in the rotation, which by its roots 
furnishes very considerable humus 
material, the application of manure 
must not be neglected. 

Sir John B. Lawes, of the famous 
Rothamsted Farm, found that the aver- 
age yield of wheat for fifty years on 
land with no manure or plant food ap- 
plied was 13.1 bushels, with heavy ap- 
plications of farm manure each year 
35.7 bushels, with commercial fertil- 
izer without manure 37.1 bushels. 

The effect of manure upon the physi- 
cal condition of the soil is more ap- 
parent in the United States than in 
England on account of our drier sea- 
sons, which require that the soil be 
put in such condition that it has 
greater capacity to hold moisture than 
is necessary where the rainfall is 
more evenly distributed. Occasion- 
ally they have a dry season in Eng- 
land, as for example in 1893, when 
the wheat plots at Rothamsted that 
were treated with commercial fertil- 
izers produced only 21.7, while those 
where farm manure was applied yield- 
ed 34.2 bushels. 

It may therefore be safely concluded 
that in the humid districts, where the 
rainfall is thirty inches and over, the 
greatest value of manure lies in the 
plant food it supplies, but that the 
effect on the physical condition of the 
soil must in no case be underesti- 
mated. We believe that under ordi- 
nary conditions in the Missouri valley 
the value of the manure lies about 
half in the improvement of the physi- 
cal condition of the soil, especially on 
the heavier lands. 





ALFALFA GROWING. 


There is undoubtedly an increasing 
interest in the subject of growing 
alfalfa all over the United States east 


f the Missouri. In response to vari- 
ous letters that we are receiving from 
day to day we will endeavor as briefly 
as possible to cover the ground of their 
inquiries. 

South of central Iowa and east of 
the Missouri river and for a county or 
two west of it we would sow alfalfa 
in the late summer, that is, in July or 
in August any time that we could get 
sufficient moisture in the ground, but 
preferably about the middle of August, 
say from the 10th to the 20th. 

We would never sow alfalfa except 
on rich ground naturally well drained, 
land that will produce in a good year 
from fifty to sixty bushes of corn. If 
it is not well drained, we would not 
try alfalfa on it at all. If it is not 
rich, we would not sow alfalfa until 
we had made it rich, the richer the 
better. We would not hesitate if the 
ground was clay, provided it was an 
open clay, not hardpan. We would not 
put it on any land subject to occa- 
sional overflow, or on land that is so 
located that water will stand on it and 
freeze in the winter. To sow alfalfa 
on this kind of land is to waste your 
time and money. 

We would commence preparing for 





it the fall before, or as early in the 
spring as possible, by plowing deep 
and cultivating thoroughly. We would 
put on this land a crop of spring grain 
or early potatoes, something that we 
could get off the ground by the middle 
of July at the farthest. We would 
not replow it if it had been prop 
erly filled for the previous crop 
but would commence disking as 
soon as the crop is removed 
and disk thoroughly at intervals of a 
week or two until the time of sowing, 
which should be late in July or up to 
the middle of August, when thé 
ground has enough moisture to insure 
germination. We would then sow 
twenty pounds of clean alfalfa seed to 
the acre, cover it deep enough to se 
cure moisture, and let it alone, keep 
ing stock of every kind off of it. 

Now for our reasons: The greatest 
enemy of alfalfa in the humid section 
and it is of this section that we are 
now talking, is weeds; and anything 
that grows in alfalfa, be it the clovers 
or timothy or blue grass, is to be re 
garded as a weed. The object of 
the thorough plowing and prepara 
tion for the spring crop is to 
secure a good seed bed, which 
can be_ restored and _ perfected 
and maintained by disking after the 
crop is removed. The object of this 
is to kill all the early weed seeds, such 
as grow in the spring if the land is 
sowed to spring grain, and to germi 
nate and destroy what are known as 
fall weed seeds, seeds that germinate 
at a high temperature and hence lat: 
in the season, and grow in the fal! 
If our suggestions are carried out, very 
few of these will remain, and the crop 
of alfalfa the June following should 
be free from weeds. More weeds will 
come up in the second or third cut 
ting, but these if annuals will be killed 
if the alfalfa is cut at the proper tim: 

Then comes the real trouble in grow 
ing alfalfa in the humid sections 
White clover will come in; blue grass 
will come in; and they will crowd out 
the alfalfa if allowed to remain. Noth 
ing can be done about this until the 
alfalfa is two years old. It should then 
be disked so thoroughly as to kill out 
every particle of blue grass, whit 
clover, and everything else that comes 
into it, forgetting that you have alfalfa 
there. This disking should be repeated 
whenever they come in year after year, 
but not before the alfalfa is two years 
old. 

In Missouri and in some portions of 
Illinois it may be necessary to appl) 
a dressing of lime or potash in order 
to correct acidity, always taking car 
that the lime is incorporated with the 
soil, disked under or even plowed wu! 
der shallow, but lime should not 
put in immediate connection with 
manure. 





The United States consul at Magd: 
burg, Germany, reports that a com 
pany has been organized there to mak: 
lead pencils in which they use starch 
from potatoes in place of the cedar 
wood formerly used. A factory is now 
being built which will have a dai!) 
output of 48,000 pencils. It is est! 
mated that the cost of manufacture, 
including all of the expense enterins 
into it, is less than one cent a pencil 
while a pencil of second quality can 
be made for a cost of about a half 4 
cent. Germany last year exported 
over 3,000,000,000 pencils. 
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HOT WEATHER TREATMENT FOR 
FARM HORSES. 


Far too many drivers of farm teams 
do not take into consideration the suf- 
fering which the extreme hot weather 
brings to horses. Fatalities from sun- 
stroke and heat exhaustion are fre- 
quent, although in many instances 
some other cause is assigned for the 


death. 

As a rule it will be found that the 
horse which most quickly becomes a 
victim of heat exhaustion is one that 
has not been receiving proper care. A 
debilitated, bloodless condition as a 
result of poor nutrition and the sur- 
roundings incident to a badly venti- 
lated and filthy stable, or else he is 
one that through overfeeding and a 
lack of proper regular work is in a 
state of obesity, with flabby muscles, 
impaired circulation and excretory or- 
gans which are not sufficiently active. 

To begin with a horse, in order to 
withstand the effects of hot weather, 
should be kept in a stable always clean 
and with good ventilation. His drink- 
ing water should be pure and cool and 


he should be allowed to drink at fre- 
quent intervals. The feed should be 
nutritious and of a cooling nature and 
his skin should be kept healthy and 
the pores kept open by being groomed. 

A nice bran mash twice a week will 
assist in keeping the system cool. If 


the horse is overfat one dram of pul- 
verized saltpeter may be added to the 
mash. 

In extremely hot weather allow the 
work team two hours instead of one 
for dinner and do not feed them until 
they cool off somewhat. It will also 
pay to take the harness off while din- 
ner is being eaten. When the horses 
are working hard in hot weather feed 
very lightly of hay at noon and avoid 


feeding green corn or grass that has 
been cut and allowed to sweat in the 
heaps 

The harness should be properly 
fitted, especially the collars, for col- 
lars that fit too tightly are an aggra- 
vating cause of heat exhaustion. A 


sunshade for the poll or crown of the 
head will add to the horse’s comfort 


immensely if it can be arranged so 
that the air will circulate beneath it. 
A sponge fastened on the poll is posi- 


tively injurious unless it can be kept 
wet and cold, which is practically im- 
possible. 

The middle horse in a three-horse 
team is particularly liable to heat ex- 
haustion on account of the additional 
amount of heat radiated from the horse 
on either side of him and it will be 
found advantageous to change the 
horses about so that one will not have 
to work in the middle position longer 
than half a day at a time. 

It is the continuous work while ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun 
that leads to heat exhaustion and sun- 
stroke, therefore short rests should be 
allowed at frequent intervals in a 
shady place, if possible, and a few 
swallows of cool water should be 
given as often as possible. 

These suggestions followed fairly 
close will lessen the danger of heat 
exhaustion, but in extremely hot 
weather, when the work is pressing, 
a case May occur, and every driver 
should know what to do under such 
circumstances. When a horse begins 
to lag, droops his head, pants hard or 
ceases to perspire, stop working him 
at once, for if he is kept going he will 
surely go down, perhaps drop dead. 

As soon as the horse shows himself 
to be suffering from heat exhaustion, 
unhitch him and remove the harness. 
Spray him along the back with ice- 
cold water and apply it freely to the 
poll with a hose or a sponge. Let 
him stand out of doors in a shady 
piace, and with such treatment a re- 
recovery will usually come quickly. 

If the exhaustion has become more 
pronounced and the horse’s eyes are 
bloodshot, his nostrils fiery red and 
his pulse is bounding strong and fast, 
give him in addition to the treatment 
mentioned four ounces of good whisky 
in a pint of water or one ounce of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia and two 
ounces of spirits of nitrous ether in 
one quart of water, repeating the dose 
hourly until the pulse becomes nor- 
mal, the horse holds his head up and 
Stops panting. 

After he has revived give him half 
a pailful of water in which one ounce 
of pulverized saltpeter has been dis- 
solved. The following day give him 
a third of an ounce of the saltpeter in 
his drinking water three times. If in 
spite of the treatment outlined the 
victim of heat exhaustion lapses into 
a sort of semi-unconsciousness, char- 
acterized by sleepy, half-closed eyes, 
forgetting to chew food taken into his 
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mouth, and staggers when he attempts 
to walk, administer two drams of 
iodide of potash three times daily in 
drinking water. Feed on soft mashes 
and fresh green grass and keep cold 
applications to the head, which, how- 
ever, should not be ice packs, as they 
tend to bring on softening of the brain, 
making the horse after recovery a 
“dummy.” 

Never bleed a horse when he is suf- 
fering from heat exhaustion or sun- 
stroke, nor dose him with tincture of 
aconite, as either treatment would be 
disastrous. 

Too many farmers give little heed 
to the increased tax on the powers of 
their horses brought on by hot weath- 
er, and it frequently happens that they 
pay the penalty in the loss of a good 
horse, a loss that is not to be con- 
sidered lightly in these days when 
good horses cost so much money and 
the loss comes doubly hard occurring, 
as it does, at a season when work is 
pressing and the time can ill be 
spared to look for another.—Corre- 
spondent in National Stockman and 
Farmer. 





THREE KINDS OF CORN WORMS. 


A Dallas county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“In looking over my corn fields this 
spring I noticed three different kinds 
of worms working on the corn. First, 
a small white worm about the size of 
a large pin and about one-eighth of an 
inch long, which worked around the 
germ soon after the corn sprouted; 
second, a light brown worm having 
scaly joints, about the size of a 
shingle nail and about as long, which 
bored into the grain after it was 
planted; third, a dark, mottled worm 
about as large as a 20-penny spike and 
from an inch to an inch and a quarter 
long, which ate the corn off after it 
came up. What are these worms? 
How can they be prevented, and how 
stopped when working on the corn? 
The corn is planted on blue grass and 
timothy sod, part broken last fall, and 
part a year ago last spring and put in 
corn last year.” 

The worm described first is prob- 
ably the corn web worm. Closer ex- 
amination would probably show a web 
terminating at the corn in which the 
worm works. If it is the web worm 
it will be found studded with small 
tubercles, each bearing a knot of 
bristling hairs. The second is un- 
doubtedly the wire worm, and the third 
some one of the larger of the numer- 
ous varieties of cut worm. 

The one sure preventive of all these 
worms is the short rotation, and there 
is nothing else that is absolutely cer- 
tain. A rotation of corn on clover sod, 
followed on rich land with a second 
crop of corn, then some kind of grain 
—in the southern half of our territory 
winter wheat, in the northern half, 
that is, north of the latitude of cen- 
tral Iowa, early barley, oats, or spring 
wheat—seeded down to clover, cut one 
year for hay and seed, if it should be 
a clover seed year, and then plowed 
under and put in corn, will be an ef- 
fective preventive of these and a 
dozen other varieties of pests. that 
work on corn. 

Where land has been for some time 
in timothy and clover or blue grass; 
in other words, where it has been used 
for pasture for a number of years, all 
these and half a dozen different varie- 
ties of cut worms may certainly be 
expected, and the best and only rem- 
edy that we know of for all of them 
is plowing the sod not later than Sep- 
tember and disking two or three times, 
the object being to disturb the larvae 
and expose them to the birds and the 
weather. 

This method will not always be 
effective in the case of the wire worm. 
In fact, if land has been in blue grass 
for a number of years and the farmer 
has reason to suppose that it is in- 
fested with wire worms, particularly 
if the land is low and inclined to be 
wet, it will be better for him to put 
something else in that field the first 
year, especially if the wire worms take 
the first planting. 

It must be understood that all these 
worms are grass insects. The eggs 
are laid in the grass. They do more 
or less injury to the grass, although 
that is not usually noticed by the 
farmer; and when the grass is killed 
by plowing and cultivation these 
worms become ravenously hungry and 
at once attack the corn. 

A short rotation, say four years, as 
above described, the continuous haul- 
ing out of manure, thus keeping the 
land rich and in good physical condi- 
tion, and the planting of tested seed, 
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Implements 


Clean Sweep Loader 


The business hay loader, but not the kicking kind. 

Does not bunch, wad, tangle nor thresh hay, and does not 
elevate manure nor trash. 
chine for satisfactory cloverseed gathering. Works on hillside 
or level, in wind or calm. Carrier raises as load increases. 
Detach without getting off load. Light draft, strong and durable, 


Divides a swath—the only ma- 


Side« 


SANDWICH oci.c-, RAKE 


TEDDER AND RAKE IN ONE—BETTER THAN EITHER 


Does not rope the hay, but teds it into light, fluffy windrows so it air 
cures perfectly. No need for secund stirring, which breaks up 

. stems and leaves. It rakes clean and it requires 
no dumping. The easiest of all rakes to operate, 
a boy old enough to drive can do it. 


Best Pair Hay Making and Saving Tools on 
the Market. Send for catalog and get all 
particulars. 


SANDWICH MF@. 0, J 
116 Main St., Sandwich, Ill, 





























The Side Delivery Clover Buncher and Pea Harvester 


Enables you tosave your clover 
seed in the best and easiest possi- 
ble way. It places the cut crop to 
the side out of the way of teamand 
machine on next round, Saves its 
cost every day it is used. Don’t 
pay an exorbitant price for clover 
seed next year. Save your own 
seed and sell your surplus. It will 
make you money, and our Bunch- 
er is the very thing you need. Ask 
your dealer about it, or write us 
for catalogue. 





























SAVE YOUR WHOLE HAY CROP 
and put it up in the best possible condition by using our stack 
covers. A little wet hay spoils the quality of the whole stack. 
You might just as well have all ay. 
will do the business. Made of best quality canvass, they 
afford absolute protection. Quite often they'll save their cost In a 
single season’s use. You can’t afford to be without the protection 
they provide. Write us for sample of goods and prices. Address 
DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 


Oar Stack Covers 


5 Walnut Street. Des Moines, iowa. 














is the effective way of preventing the 
ravages of these worms. Corn planted 
on land that is rich outgrows many of 
these insect enemies, although of 
course it cannot outgrow the effects 
of the wire worm where that is allowed 
to pollute the land, because the wire 
worm takes the seed itself and does 
not, like most cut worms, cut off the 
stalk above ground, or feed upon the 
stalk like the cornstalk borer. 

A short rotation and land kept con- 
stantly rich will enable us to prevent 
the great majority of our insect pests, 
and notably the corn root worm and 
the corn root louse, which do more 
damage one year with another than 
all the rest put together. 

This is a good year for farmers to 
study the life-history of these pests 
and shape their operations in such a 
way as to avoid them. In this, and in 
all other things, “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” several 
pounds, in fact. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE SURPLUS. 


What to do with the surplus in the 
United States treasury has been 
puzzling the secretaries of the treasury 
for the last thirty years. President 
Cleveland wrestled with the problem; 
Secretary Shaw almost made himself 
gray prematurely in striving to find 
out what to do with the 160 million 
dollars of idle money. Now Secretary 
Cortelyou has taken up the subject, 
and has called on four of the wisest 
men in the administration, including 
the treasurer of the United States and 
the Director of the Mint, and is ask- 
ing them to devise a plan for keeping 
this money in circulation and prevent- 
ing the treasury from absorbing the 
currency upon which the life and pros- 
perity of business so much depends. 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not claim to 
be an expert in matters of finance, 
nor in solving problems of administra- 
tion; but we wonder why the wise men 
do not quit levying so much taxes. We 
are drawing from the public in taxes 
more than we need, and exhausting 
gray matter in trying to find some 
method of keeping these taxes in cir- 
culation. Why not take a short cut 
and quit levying them? It is certainly 
very foolish to levy an amount of 
taxes that when paid will deprive the 
people of the use of the money. 

The problem is not a modern one. 
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It dates from the days of Andrew 
Jackson. One excuse for extravagant 
appropriations by congress is that it 
gets the money back into the hands 
of the people, where it belongs. Why 
not leave it there in the first place by 
leving only taxes enough for the eco- 
nomical adminstration of the govern- 
ment? 





BUCKHORN. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a meadow in which there is 
a large amount of buckhorn. I have 
never had any experience with this 
weed and did not identify it until a 
neighbor told me what it was. Please 
tell me through the Farmer the quick- 
est way to get rid of this noxious 
weed. Will the seed grow from the 
first cutting? My intention is to plow 
under the second crop this fall and 
plant to corn next spring. The 
meadow is a first crop of timothy and 
clover.” 

We cannot say whether the seed 
will grow at the time of the first cut- 
ting of clover. We think not, but 
would take no chances, and would cut 
and cure this clover hay before any of 
the ribgrass or buckhorn ripens seed. 
Then we would plow under the second 
crop before seed ripens, take two or 


three crops of corn, seed down prefer- 
ably with winter wheat or some spring 
grain, and be sure not to get seed in- 
fested with buckhorn. 

There are two or three varieties of 
this buckhorn, which can be very 
easily identified if the farmer will look 
at his seed through a magnifying giass 
such as can be bought in any town for 
from fifty cents to a dollar. The seeds 
are very similar to clover seed in size 
and color, but has a concave or hollow 
side. It is so common in clover seed 
in Missouri and southern Illinois that 
it is scarcely safe to buy seed from 
these localities. The more vigorously 
farmers take hold of this pest, the 
better. 
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THE COST OF FILLING SILOS. 


It is becoming more and more evi 
dent every day that over a very large 
portion of the corn belt the hay crop 
will be a short one this year. We 
have never known, nor has anyone 
else, a drouth in April and the first 
half of May that was not followed by 
a short hay crop. When this covers 
a large portion of the hay producing 
country a shortage is absolutely in 
evitable. 

Some farmers when they noticed 
how the grass began to shoot up in the 
third week in May, on one or two 
warm days followed by copious rains, 
at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the hay crop was redeemed. They will 
find out differently when it comes to 
hay harvest. There will be a great 
many good meadows this year that 
may approximate two tons per acre 
and over, but they will only be on the 
very richest land and not on meadows 
in general. Many farmers on account 
of short pastures have been obliged to 
turn their stock on the meadows. 

Under these conditions the farmer 
must not look to his hay crop for his 
winter forage. He can very well afford 
this year to sell his timothy hay, pro- 
vided he harvests his corn fodder and 
makes full use of his corn crop. It is 
an open question, the answer to which 
must be determined by the particular 
conditions and circumstances of each 
farm and the amount of farming con 
ducted thereon, whether this corn fod- 
der shall be fed as fodder, that is, 
ears and all, or as stover, or whether 
it shall be handled in the shape of 
shredded fodder, or put in the silo. 

The farmer on the large farm, who 
is engaged in feeding cattle and car- 
ryifg over stockers, will no doubt find 
it more profitable to feed it to these 
various classes of stock direct from 
the field. Other farmers will find it 
more convenient to shred their fodder 
as soon as it is dry—in other words, 
when the moisture is reduced to 25 per 
cent or under—and put it under cover 
and feed it to their live stock in this 
shape. 

Still others, and particularly those 
engaged in dairying, will find the silo 
the most profitable method of feeding 
a large portion of their corn crop. We 
have no hesitation in urging these 
dairy farmers, that is, farmers that are 
keeping ten to twenty cows, to build 
a silo this year. 

Many of them have heretofore neg- 
lected or failed to do so because they 
are not advised of the cost of filling 
the silo, nor of the cost of the machin- 
ery necessary to fill it, nor in fact of 
the cost of the construction of the 
silo itself. We therefore call attention 
to Farmers’ Bulletin 292, just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, on 
the “Cost of Filling Silos.” 

The data of the bulletin were gath- 
ered in the months of September, 1905 
and 1906. The writer visited thirty- 
one farms, taking note of the number 
and arrangement of men and teams, 
the machinery used, the length of time 
taken, and also the measurements of 
the silos, together With investigations 
as to the twine and fuel used and the 
number of acres cut by each _indi- 
vidual. The investigations were made 


in two dairy counties in Wisconsin and 
two in Michigan. 

He finds that the methods employed 
may be classified into three groups, as 
follows: 

(1) “The 


most common practice 
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was to have one man with three horses 
on a corn harvester cutting corn in 
the field; two men to load the wagons 
in the fleld; three or four men with 
teams, depending on the distance from 
the field to the silo, to haul the corn 
to the cutter; one man to run the 
engine when steam was used for 
power, and, occasionally, when gaso- 
line engines were used, one man to 
feed the cutter and one man in the 
silo to spread and tramp the silage. 
Each pitcher pitched off his own load. 
This makes a crew of eight or nine 
men, exclusive of the man who tends 
the engine 


(2) “In cases where there is a 
shortage of teams the following 
method is generally practiced: One 


man, with three horses, cuts the corn; 
two men load the wagon in the field; 
two men or boys, with teams, haul the 
corn to the cutter; one man unloads 
the wagons; one man feeds and one 
man works in the silo. As soon as 
a load arrives at the cutter the team- 
ster changes his load for an empty 
wagon and goes back to the field after 
another load. When a wagon is un- 
loaded it is run out of the way by 
hand. With this method boys who are 
not strong enough to handle the green 
corn can be utilized to drive the teams. 
This method requires a crew of six 
men and two boys, exclusive of the 
engine tender. 

(3) “When enough horses are avail- 
able and help is scarce, the following 
arrangement of men and teams is a 
good one: One man, with three 
horses, runs the harvester in the field; 
four men with teams haul the corn to 


the silo; one man feeds and one 
spreads the corn in the silo. Low 
trucks or wagons with racks sus- 


pended below the axles should be used, 
so that the teamsters can put on their 
own loads. This requires a crew of 
seven men, besides the engineer.” 

In order to compare the cost of these 
three methods a charge of 15 cents an 
hour was made for a man and the 
same for a team of two horses; the 
engine was rated at $4.50 per day, in- 
cluding the engineer; twine at 11.5 
cents per pound; coal at $5 per ton; 
gasoline at 13 cents per gallon. Where 
a cutter was hired, a charge of $10 
per day or $1 per hour was made for 
silage cutter, engine, engineer, and 
one man to feed. 

It was found that the cost of put- 
ting corn in the silo varied from 46 
cents to 86 cents per ton. The highest 
cost was often due to unavoidable 
causes, such as long hauls, lodged and 
tangled corn, accidents to machinery, 
poor arrangement of help. 

The bulletin recognizes the fact that 
the high cost of silage machinery and 
the difficulty of securing help are 
about the greatest obstacles in the way 
of the farmer building a silo. It recom- 
mends that the farmer where he is 
able should buy his own machinery. 
Where this is not practical the next 
best arrangement is for two or three 
farmers in the same neighborhood to 
buy the necessary machinery in part- 
nership. 

This last is the plan that we have 
recommended. It is not difficult for 
two or three farmers to build silos at 
the same time and thus have the ben- 
efit of mutual counsel in their con- 
struction, which will generally result 
in a cheapening of the cost. By unit- 
ing in the purchase of a silage cutter 
or the motive power, or both when 
necessary, they can very materially 
reduce the expense both in the first 
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History Repeats Itself 


FINE AGRICULTURAL LANDS ADVANCE 


ortunity Now and Within a Few Years 
ou Will Be on Easy Street 


We are offering an unusual selection of desirable lands in a well settled 
section that is getting immigration and rapid rise in values in Southwestern 
North Dakota, on main line of the Northern Pacific R. R. 

These lands are reasonable in price, but immensely valuable in power t 
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cost and in future operations. Usually 
there will be enough difference in the 
time of planting the corn, and possibly 
in the variety of corn, to enable them 
by combining teams to fill all their 
silos without being dependent upon 
hired labor, which is often scarce at 
this time of the year. 

Apart from the construction of the 
silo there is in fact very little differ- 
ence between the cost of silage and 
shredded fodder. In both cases it is 
desirable to harvest the corn with the 
harvester. The cost in each case is 
exactly the same. It does not cost 
any more to put the harvested corn on 
a low-down wagon than it does to put 
it in the shock. It does cost more to 
haul the newly-cut corn to the silo 
than it does to take corn fodder to the 
shock and haul it to the shredder; but 
where the country is level, as it is in 
most of the corn states, the difference 
between the cost of the two methods 
is in the construction of the silo; and 
it is doubtful if it costs any more to 
build a silo to hold ten acres of corn 
than it does to build a barn or shed 
to hold the same acreage of shredded 
corn fodder. 

A silo 16x24 feet will measure about 
4,800 cubic feet, and will hold about 
eighty-five tons of silage. Forty 
pounds a day will be ample for the 
silage portion of the ration of a cow 
weighing 1,000 or 1,200 pounds. If this 
is supplemented by sixteen or eighteen 
pounds of clover or alfalfa hay there 
is no need of any addition to the ration 
except where cows yield over twenty 
pounds of milk per day. 

The author 


tific assistant in farm management in- 
vestigations of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, gives the yield of corn per 
acre in the counties visited at nine 
tons of silage per acre. The yield of 
the average corn grown in the corn 
belt on good land will be considerably 
higher than this, ten or twelve tons 
at least. From these data one can 
easily estimate the amount of corn 
necessary to fill a silo. 

Farmers who are planning to fill 
silos this year should provide them- 
selves with a rack for hauling green 
corn. This can be used to almost 
equal advantage in hauling corn fod- 
der. The rack commonly used by 
farmers in Wisconsin is described in 
the bulletin as follows: 

“It consists of two 4x6-inch bed 
pieces, 18 or 20 feet in length, bolted 
together at one end to form a V. On 
top of these timbers is built a rack 6 
feet in width. The bottom of this 





rack is about 8 feet long. The end 
boards are 4 feet high, built flaring 
so they do not quite touch the wheels. 
The apex of the V is suspended below 
the front axle of an ordinary farm 
wagon by means of a long king-bolt. 
The other ends are attached below the 
hind axle by U-shaped clevices. This 
rack can be easily made. The ma- 
terials needed in its construction are 
80 board feet of 4x6-inch plank, 96 
feet of boards 1x12 inches, 22 feet of 


of the bulletin , above | 
mentioned, Mr. Lyman Carrier, scien- | 








lumber 2x4 inches, one long bolt, two 
stirrup rods, and bolts and nails.” 

Farmers who contemplate buildin: 
silos should without delay send to th 
Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 292 
and read it carefully. They will find 
it of very great value. 

Some of our readers may inquiri 
whether silage can be used for other 
live stock besides dairy cows. It car 
to a limited extent be fed to steer 
in the first stages of the fattening 
operation. It cannot be fed indiscrim 
inately to horses. It can be fed t 
growing stock, provided they are prop 
erly housed, and can be fed to bro 
sows to some advantage. It must be 
borne in mind, as heretofore frequent! 
noted, that cattle of all kinds when 
fed a succulent feed, approximating 
a summer feed, must have an approx 
imate summer temperature. In other 
words, they must be better housed dur 
ing the winter season than cattle fed 
on dry feed. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If damage results from a low 
hanging or broken telephone wire can 
any of the stockholders in the com 
pany be held responsible? The com 
pany is incorporated and in the ar 
cles is the clause, ‘Private property « 
the stockholders shall be exempt fron 
corporate debts.’ What I would lik« 
to know is whether this clause wou 
hold good.” 

If the articles of incorporation hav: 
been properly drawn up and the la 


governing corporations of this sort ha 
been complied with, then the ind 
vidual stockholders cannot be held 1 
sponsible for any obligations of tl! 
company. That is the reason for i! 
corporating a company of this kind 
in order that the individuals may n¢ 
become responsible. 


An Illinois correspondent wants 
know what he can do to break 
fifteen-year-old mare of the habit 


it 


reaching over the fence when out 
the pasture. He says there seem 
enough inside the pasture and n0 
enough to reach for on the outside 
He tied a thin hood over her face 

stop the habit, but which also pr‘ 
vented her from seeing and defending 


herself when necessary. He says the 
mare is poor in flesh. It is an 0 
saying that the grass is alwa) 


greener outside the pasture than in i! 
People have this same habit of wan 
ing to get into the other fellow’s | 
ture, because they think it is bette! 
than their own, although it not unfre 
quently happens that, as with the cas¢ 
of this mare, the grass is better insid 
the fence than out. The only thine 
we could suggest is to stretch a bar 
wire on the inside of the posts, fast 
ening it as near the top as possible 
This will probably put a stop to he! 
reaching over the fence. 
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One of Everman’s Land Bargains 


875 ACRES of land within one mile of a thriv- 
ing little town of about 8u0 inhabitants. There are 
three fairly good tenant houses on this place, with 
stables and other outbuildings. There are several 
wells on this place at different places for conven- 
fences. 350 acres is in the finest of wheat that one 
ever saw; will yield from 45 to 50 bushels to the acre 
now. 350 acres of this land fs tiled and is now in 
corn. which ratsed last year 100 bushels to the acre 
Ba'ance of land is in grass 

The soll is rich deep biack loam and farm has good 
drainage. There are 775 acres of this land good bot 
tom land, which does not overflow, and balance is 
second bottom land ten feet higher than the first 
b 0 

This farm will raise any year 75 to 85 bushels of 
corn, will grow alfalfa also. No man ever rode over 
better land for corn or wheat than this is. No waste 
and and R. F. D. past farm. This land will rent for 
#5.00 per acre cash. 

775 acres of this land can be plowed in one body, 
no ditches, hollows or sloughs to interfere with cul- 
tivating land. This farm cannot be beaten for loce- 
tion, as {t{s within one mile of a good town with 
two railroads and the surrounding country is level. 
75 miles from Kansas City and the same from St. 
Joseph. 

There is a mortgage on this land for $19,300 which 
can ran six years from next March 1908, with the 
privilege of paying #100 or any multiple at any in- 
terest paying day. A 

Price of this farm is $65 per acre and it is the only 
piece of land in this section of its kind that can be 
bought for this money, but {t is owned by two parties 
and they cannot agree and this reason they have put 
it on the market at this price. 

If not as represented we guarantee expenses. 
JOHN W. EVERMAN, Gallatin, Mo. 








Own a Farm 
Only $5 to $15 an Acre 


The greatest “Grassland” in America. The grand- 
est climate—not too cold for outdoor work—a health 
resort in itself. Most fertile sofl—hardwood and 
other vegetation on this land prove this point. 
Water in plenty—innumerable lakes and streams of 
clear, pure water. Fuel—You won't be kept poor 
buying fuel,as are the Dakota farmers. The pro- 
ducts—Timothy, clover, grain, vegetables, berries 
and tobacco are raised here in prize-winning crops. 
The markets are close at hand and the prices for 
your products are always high, a complete network 
of railroads. Easy to pay for—We don't ask for much 
of your money—we let the farm pay for itself. We 
know it will and you won't fee! it a bit. 

Don't let this opportunity slip by. Write for full 
particulars today. Hundreds are pouring in. You 
owe it to your family. Ask for Booklet F. 
ANERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
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YOUR OWN 


N.-Central Minnesota and Wisconsin 


isa Natural Clover and Blue Grass 
Kegion, the home of the prosperous Farmer 
and Dairyman. Conditions here are right, 
soll, water, shelter, markets. The price, 8 
anacreandup. TheTVerms: We'll make 
it easy for you to getahome. Write for 
maps and illustrated Booklets. You'll be en- 
thustastic as we are when you see them. 

NORTHERN BLUE GRASS LAND Co. 
Dept. 8, 4th and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


Where It’s Worth While to Live 






THE BEST DEAL YET 


offered the actual HOMESEEKBRER is 
that given by the Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 
Co., in placing on the market ite agricultural 
lands at reasonable prices and on terms that 
beat any monthly payment plan ever offered. 
Good land, free from stumps and stone and 
close to railroad station. 


MEADOWLANDS 


in St. Louts County, Minnesota, {s the place. 
Good roads, school, store, settlers, etc. We 
want settlers, not speculators. Write for 
Meadowlands Information to 





LAND COMMISSIONER D. & I.R. R. R.CO. 
Duluth, Minn. 


520 Wolvin Bidg., 





Will consider at cash value in exchange for 7 per 
cent preferred stock in strong Iowa corporation, 
well established 

EXCHANGE, 


INTER-STATE REALTY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


_BUY A FARM IN MISSOURI 


) acres, good location. no waste land, two good 
Tovements; cost about $12,000; can be divided; 
50 per acre. 

scres; two miles of county reat, all good, im 
price $75 per acre. %7,000 






Drovements first class; 
® 


rtgage at 5 per cent runs 5 years. 
 acres,two miles from county seat. good new 


provements, very fine; price $82.50 per acre. 
Many others. Write 


PHARES, HULL & YOWELL, Gallatin, Missouri 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI! 


f orn yields 60 to 100 bushels per acre, wheat 20 to 
45 bushels, clover, timothy, peas, alfalfa and cotton 
proportionately. A black sandy loam soil, 8 to 10 
feet deep. No hot winds or irrigation. Annual 
average rainfall 47 inches. Lands now selling at #20, 
will soon be worth 8100 If you want corn lands 
write me for descriptive booklet 

LEWIS GRISWOLD, Blue Mound, Ill. 


low! FARMS 


For Sale by 
THE HONEST LAND MEN 
In the Great Corn and Bluegrass Region. 
an kinds of fruit. Best water. See Madison county 
2efore you buy. Write at once for the largest and 
finest i{st ever issued in Iowa. 800 choice rms. 


HAMILTON BROS., WINTERSET, JA. 

















THE GRAIN DEALERS’ VIEW OF 
IOWA CROPS. 
There is an Iowa Grain Dealers’ 


Association, which among other things 
gives estimates of crop prospects in 
that state. Its first estimate this year 
was published last week. It estimates 
the corn crop at 80,000,000 bushels, or 
20 per cent short of the yield last year. 
While we have always regarded the 
grain dealers’ estimate as very much 
larger than the facts justified, it is 
quite fair to compare these estimates 
with each other, taken as they are by 
the same men and under the same sys- 
tem. We do not believe this estimate 
is very much out of the way. From 
all the facts that we can gather we 
believe that from present prospects 
the crop will be at least 25 per cent 
short of that of last year. 

Everything depends on the weather 
during July and August. It was an 
excess of rainfall above the normal 
during these two critical months, to- 
gether with a late fall, that gave us 
the bumper crop of 1906. In case there 
should be a like excess of rainfall 
during these critical months Iowa may 
produce an average crop of corn. In 
case the rainfall during July and 
August should be normal, then the 
crop will be very much more than 25 
per cent short of last year. 

The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association 
regards the oats and winter and spring 
wheat situation as much more favor- 
able than the corn crop, and about 
equal to the promise of last year. 


GETTING RID OF WOODCHUCKS. 
In a recent issue a correspondent 
asks how to _ kill woodchucks or 


ground hogs. We received a number 
of replies from this inquiry, giving 
practically the same method, which is 
to saturate some cotton or other 
porous substance with carbon bi- 
sulpnide and drop it into the opening 
of the burrow and cover the opening 
air tight with dirt or sod to prevent 
the gas from escaping. Care should 
be taken to place some solution in 


each opening and cover each one 
tightly. A piece of cotton the size of 
a large walnut is usually sufficient. 


Do not let the dirt roll down and cover 
the saturated cotton. Be careful not 
to inhale the fumes of the gas and do 
not have fire of any kind near it, as 
it is as explosive as gun powder. One 
correspondent writes that he buys gas 
drippings and pours a quart or more 
down the burrow and.drops in a 
lighted match. We think the carbon 
bi-sulphide treatment will be found 
best and cheapest. 


NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. Camden Trimble, of West Vir 
ginia, inquires concerning the ability 
to fix atmospheric nitrogen of certain 
bacteria which live in the soil inde 
pendent of legume crops. 

It may be said that the fact has 
been clearly established that there are 
bacteria having such power. They live 
on decaying organic matter, such as 
crop residues and farm manure when 
applied, drawing upon the _ free 
nitrogen of the air, which they fix into 
combined forms and which may later 
become available as food for corn or 
other crops. 

As to the quantity of atmospheric 
nitrogen fixed in this way in ordinary 
systems of cropping and manuring, we 
have no complete or very satisfactory 
information. The fact that the per- 
centage of nitrogen in cultivated soils 
continues to decrease under all ordi- 
nary conditions, even with occasional] 
applications of farm manure, is per- 
haps the best evidence that the 
amount of nitrogen so fixed is not 
large and yet the amount may be ap- 
preciable if allowed to accumulate for 
several years, as would be the case 
where land is abandoned for agricul- 
tural purposes and the annual vegeta- 
tion is allowed to decay in the soil. 

Geescroft Field, at the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, England, has been 
allowed to lie without cultivation since 
1883. As an average of twenty years 
it was found that the nitrogen con- 
tent of the first nine inches of soil 
increased about twenty-five pounds per 
acre per year and the herbage was 
practically free from legume plants. 
It is known that about five pounds of 
nitrogen per acre per annum is 


brought down in the rain in the form 
of ammonia, thus leaving about twenty 
pounds a year to be accounted for in 
other ways, including slight accumu- 
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Good Land for Sale 


We Have a Large Amount of Lands in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and Wyoming 


for sale in large or small tracts, improved or unimproved; fine smooth farm- 


ing land, mixed 
reasonable prices 


grazing and farming, and all grazing or ranch land, at 
and upon very attractive terms. 


$200 or $500 payment 


down will get you a smooth choice quarter section and all the time you want, 


or ought to have, to pay for the balance. 


The land is good. We have con- 


fidence in it, or we would want more money down to insure the sale and 


make us safe. See? 


Write us for particulars. 


GEO. A. ROSS, 


Manager of the W. F. Shelton Land Agency, 


Reference—The editor of this paper. 











HAVE YOU SEEN SMITH? ™-* Sivtanncy nee” 


a cee 


Write us for our new list of central and west- 
ern Nebraska lands, the cheapest for its value 
on earth. Write today. 


Kearney, Nebraska 








lations which may have come from 
dust, from the droppings of birds, from 
direct absorption by the soil of atmos- 
pheric ammonia (aside from _ that 
brought down in rain), from nitrates 
brought up from below by the capil- 
lary movement of soil waters, and 
finally by the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by bacteria living in the soil 
not associated with legume plants. 

Since the herbage of Geescoft Field, 
after having run wild for more than 
twenty years, contained only .43 per 
cent of legumes, the amount of 
nitrogen fixed by the bacteria associ- 
ated with legumes must have been 
very small, although it is one of the 
possible half dozen factors contribut- 
ing to the increase of twenty pounds 
per acre per annum. 

When we remember that a hundred- 
bushel crop of corn requires about 150 
pounds of nitrogen per acre for the 
part of the crop above ground, it will 
be seen that the amount of nitrogen 
fixed under ordinary conditions by bac- 
teria living independent of legume 
plants is not a matter of great sig- 
nificance in connection with maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil in ordinary 
systems of farming. 

The manure from one ton of clover 
or alfalfa will evidently return twice 
as much nitrogen to the soil as the 
combined action of all of these inci- 
dental factors. 

Some years ago efforts were made 
to furnish cultures of bacteria having 
power to secure atmospheric nitrogen 
independent of legume crops, but ap- 
parently no practical benefits were 
secured and the effort was soon dis- 
continued. Investigations have shown 
that these bacteria are naturally well 
distributed and it is possible that un- 
der the most favorable conditions they 
may prove to be a factor of some sig- 
nificance in the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, but with out present state of 
knowledge there is no promise that 
they will ever replace to any appre- 
ciable extent the need of growing 
legume crops. 

CYRIL G. 

University of Illinois. 


HOPKINS. 


WHAT WEEDS ARE MOST IN- 
JURIOUS TO CORN? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I see a discussion 
as to which weeds are most injurious 
to corn. I have always had a rough 
and ready way of deciding. If a weed, 
after being plowed up or cut off, wilts 
quickly under a hot sun, I consider it 
more injurious to corn than one which 
retains its moisture for a longer time. 
It seems to me that a weed which will 
wilt quickly is one which takes a great 
deal from the soil. You will find that 
a cocklebur or button-weed will wilt 
much more quickly than a milk-weed. 
The latter seems to live on air to a 
great extent. 

As to plowing every other row, as a 
subscriber suggests, in order to break 
up the crust as quickly as possible, it 
is a good scheme, but here is one I 
like better: If I have to lay by part 
of a field rather small and there comes 
a good rain afterward I set the beams 
of my cultivator as far apart as possi- 
ble and turn the front shovels to throw 
dirt in, and turn the back ones to 
throw the dirt out as much as possi- 
ble. Then I plow the same way as 
the last time, just tearing up the mid- 
dies. In this way almost the whole 
middle is stirred up and covered and 
I make double time, as four rows are 
plowed every round, so that a man can 





TEXAS LANDS 
IN NORTH PLAINS COUNTRY 


AT MIDDLEWATER, TEXAS 
A 32,000 ACRE TRACT 


With a town site and railway station near the 
center of the tract. This land is located on the main 
line of the C. R. 1. & P. Ry., about 21 miles south- 
west of Dalhart. Your choice of 32,000 acres. Now 
is the time to buy. Prices throughout the Pan- 
handle are rapidly advancing. Write for particulars 
atonce. This is the best all around proposition tn 
the Panhandle. A free trip to one reliabie farmer 
in each township, on certain conditions. Address 


BEN. |. TANNER LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


SELECTED 
WISCONSIN LANDS 


If you want Hardwood Timber Lands, Drained 
Marsh Lands, Hemlock and Hardwood (mixed) 
Lands, write me for information about lands 
of these varieties that I now own. A neat 
Vest-Pocket Township Map of Wisconsin wil! 
be sent you on request. Plan to come and see 
the land this fall. Prices and terms right. 

WM. J. STARR, 240 Ingram Block, EAU CLAIRE, Wis. 


WEST TEXAS 


THE 
“LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES” 
AND AN 
IDEAL CLIMATE. 
WRITE 
gE.P. TUR tas waxes’ T.&P.Ry 


A Farm Bargain. 


On account of leaving the state, I offer for sale, 
cheap, the What Cheer Farm. which Is one of the 
best lying and best improved 400 acre farms in Shaw- 
nee county, Kan. 1 di Pp 1 will be 
given. Good barns, houses and many other improve- 
ments. Plenty of waterin the dryest time. About 
14 miles to railway station. school, churches and 
store. No better alfalfa iand. Nevera failure of 
crops. Prospective purchaser will write for full 
particulars, or better come and see. Price, $65 per 
acre. Address A. H. BATES, Topeka, Kan. 


NO BETTER FARM LAND 


Good Lowa land is the best yet found for gen- 
eral farming and stock. We have for sale all sizes 
of farms, and prices are low. The best of water, 
abundance of fruits, andin the famous Corm and 
Blue Grass Belt. See this section before you 
decide Write at once for largest and best farm list 
in southern Iowa to 


E.E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


b j ih THE UPPER SHAKE 
us ness RIVER VALLEY, IDAHO 
Thousands of Mississip: alley people have avatied 
themselves of its beautiful climate, its golden oppor- 
tunities. More grain, hay and sugar beets per acre 
and at less cost than anywhere else in the United 
States. Crops never fail. Abundance of water for 
irrigation. acres in one body, suitable for colony, 
with good water right, at $27.50 per acre. Has 

duced 6 tons of hay, 110 bushels of oats and 67 bushels 
of wheat per acre. Transcontinental R. R. line about 
to be buflt through this land. Easy terms. Write 
for particulars. ©. C. Moore Real Estate Co., 
St. Anthony, Idah and Asht Idaho 


iIOwA ——. 


The Greatest Corn State 


Iowa beats all other states, Illinois included, 
in corn, Oate and live stock. It is much like I1I!- 
nois in soil. climate and surroundings, and !s full 
of Illinois people. Comtng here you only change 
neighborhoods. Our new catalogue gives a fine 
list of bargains in Smapenes farms, also some to 
exchange. Send for it early. 

NORTHERN 10WA LAND COMPANY 
Independence, lowa 




















































lowa Farms 


Largest list of lowa farms in south central lows. 
All sizes and prices. Send for my 1907 catalogue. 


Address J. G. SHRIVER, Winterset, lowa 


ERE’S a Missourt farm bargain—10 acres 444 

miles from goodtown Rich land, some timber. 

Price #25 00 per acre—liberal terms. Write at once. 
Joe Mills, Powersville, Putnam County, Missourt. 








4.65 ACKES, Dunn Co., Wis., two sets improve- 
3] ments. 640-acre improved Wilkin Co., Minn., 
good, level land. 
smaller farm, or merchandise in exchange. 
Box 151, independence, lowa. 


Owner will consider city property, 
Address 





run over about twenty acres a day with 
the ordinary cultivator. 
B. K. HAMPTON. 
Logan county, Illinois. 
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Poultry ralsers are invited to c 
perience to this department. Q 
poultry wi!) be cheerfully answered. 








WHICH HAND WOULD YOU TAKE? 


Suppose you lived in a small town 
and you had a two, three, or four-year- 
old “rooster” in one hand and the 
ten cents your grocer offered for him 
in the other, which hand would you 
take? 

Suppose you take the hand with the 
ten cents; you are saved the annoy- 
ance of that rooster. He won't scratch 
up your garden, eat your tomatoes and 
berries; he won’t bring up the young 
cockerels in the way they should go; 
you may be rid of him, but, again, you 
may not—he may return as chicken 
consomme, pressed chicken, jellied 
chicken, veal loaf (for very old 
“roosters” do sometimes masquerade 
under the name of veal), or as potted 
chicken, and you will pay four ten- 
cent pieces for the privilege of wel- 
coming a part of him back. These 
old birds always go to the canners, 
and the very woman who thought she 
could not bear the idea of eating an 
old “rooster” is the one who buys 
these canned “roosters” and put them 
on her emergency shelf for unexpected 
company. 

Suppose you take the hand with the 
“rooster.” You have every opportun- 
ity for observing what staying quali- 
ties such a bird has. He will be hard 
to kill, hard to dress, and hard to 
cook, but when properly cooked he 
makes a more nourishing meal than 
the piece of beef which would cost 
seventy-five cents at the butcher's, and 
which for all we know may have come 
from an animal much more objection- 
able than poor, gallant old chanticleer. 
We must know how to prepare him to 
best advantage, however. The rules 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the cooking of meats in gen- 
eral apply especially to the cooking of 
old roosters. That is: “In flesh ten- 
der enough to admit of cooking by dry 
heat; i. e., broiling, roasting, etc., the 
heat should be greatest at first. This 
forms a coating of coagulated albumen 
over the surface and retains the 
juices. A more gentle heat later 
softens the fiber and connective 
tissues and renders it tender and easy 
to be dissolved by the digestive juices. 
Flesh cooked by moist heat should be 
put into water very near the boiling 
point if the aim is to retain the nutri- 
ment and cooked below the _ boiling 
point; i. e.. a gentle simmer. Moist 
heat is applied to old birds. When 
part of the nutriment is to be drawn 
out into the liquid warm water should 
be used and brought to a gentle sim- 
mer. In every case the principle is 
the same. Intense heat hardens the 
albumen on the surface and forms a 
coating and keeps in the juices; gen- 
tle heat softens the fibers. Rapid 
boiling reduces the meat at shreds, but 
each fiber is not as readily dissolved 
by the gastric juice as is meat that 
holds its shape, but has been cooked 
more slowly and gently.” 

An old bird which is steamed until 
tender and then roasted with slices of 
bacon makes a very good meal. A 
thick paste of flour and water spread 
over the bird before placing in the 
oven will answer the same purpose as 
the steaming. 

When we consider that there is less 
indigestible matter in poultry than in 
meats, and that on an _ average it 
yields two to three per cent more pro- 
tein than meats, the sale of old 
“roosters” at ten cents each should be 
a thing of the past. There is no ques- 
tion from the economical standpoint 
as to which hand to take. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Now that the hatching season is 
over it is economy to dispose of the 
“roosters.” This, of course, does not 
apply to pure bred flocks where it is 
the intention to hold the cocks for next 
year’s mating, but in farm flocks as 
soon as the hatching season has closed 
it will be found to be economy to dis- 
pose of all “roosters” and purchase 
again before the breeding season 
opens. It will save feeding and hous- 
ing the birds, the hens will be better 
off, the egg yield will not suffer, and 
the keeping quality of an infertile egg 
is better than that of a fertile egg. 
The young cockerels also should be 
disposed of as fast as they come to 
marketable size. There is more profit 
in them at two or three pounds weight 
than afterward. 

In our experience September and 
October are the months in which eggs 








are the scarcest. The packed eggs 
have not yet been thrown upon the 
market and egg production in the 
flock runs down to the lowest point. 
For this reason early molting should 
be encouraged, and the molting hens 
liberally fed in order to rush them 
through the molt as quickly as posst- 
ble, and get them settled to fall 
laying. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“It’s queer what a difference beng 
in a strange place makes with one,” 
said a breeder recently. “When I’m 
away from home I am looked on as 
pretty level-headed; in fact, some of 
my pet theories have been adopted 
with success, while at home my neigh- 
bors think I am ‘light in the upper 
story’ because I don’t handle my poul- 
try as they do. Because the colony 
plan of housing suits me best I am 
hailed each year with jocular remarks 
about which field I expect to put my 
chicken house in this year, when the 
hens are moving, etc. My neighbors 
doubtless make as much money from 
their hens as I do, but I know their 
hens cost them more in work and feed. 
My houses are built at a cost of from 
ten to twenty-five dollars; they are on 
runners, and one horse can move them 
if necessary. By moving the houses 
to the stubble flelds my chickens glean 
grain which would otherwise go to 
waste, and have in addition all the 
bugs and grasshoppers they can eat. 
They are on fresh ground, the winter 
yards are being renewed with a crop 
of some kind, and I get them away 
from the dwelling house and yard with- 
out the expense of fencing. I tell my 
neighbors about the Rhode Island 
farmers who keep from 100 to 2,000 
chickens on this plan, yet they think 
I am making a mistake, and that I 
take unnecessary trouble in moving 
my houses away from the house in 
the summer time and near the house 
in the winter time. The winter mov- 
ing is to facilitate caring for the fowls 
in bad weather. One day’s work 
brings the houses together. By board- 
ing over the space between two houses 
and banking with cornstalks I have a 
comfortable scratching shed, and my 
hens feel as comfortable and clean as 
I do when housecleaning is just over. 

“Recently an agriculturist who has 
been taking notes through the country 
took occasion in the presence of some 
of my neighbors to commend my way 
of handling poultry, and I have felt 
good over it ever since. Stationary 
houses are necessary on many farms 
where there is but one good location 
for a house or where the fields are so 
arranged as to make it impracticable 
to move them. A stationary house and 
yards can be kept as pure and whole- 
some as need be; whitewash, a little 
labor, and plenty of common sense are 
all that are needed to give the chick- 
ens wholesome _ surroundings. My 
neighbors are probably doing the right 
thing in keeping their poultry as they 
do, but it did me good to have them 
hear a man who is an authority in his 
line commend my way of doing also. 
It’s all right to ‘see ourselves as others 
see us’ if there are enough ‘others,’ 
but to see ourselves only as our neigh- 
bors see us is sometimes apt to be 
depressing.” 





THE INCUBATOR. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to “Consitnnt Reader” I 
would say I have found it paid me 
well to run an incubator. I have used 
one three seasons and raised a very 
large per cent of chickens hatched, 
and nearly all of these I have 
“mothered” myself. As to expecting 
help from the men in caring for the 
chickens, I know that is out of the 
question, except when the chicken 
house needs cleaning out. I get along 
very well, caring for my flock and 
raising from two to five hundred 
chicks each year. M. R. 





THE FARMER’S FEATHERED 
FRIENDS OR FOES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw an article in a late number of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on the farmer's 
feathered friends, mentioning a great 
many birds, among them the prairie 
chicken, which in these parts have 
dwindled down to almost none. The 
crow, the worst enemy of the prairie 
chicken, was not mentioned. We 
know of many instances where the 
crow completely destroyed nests of 
prairie chicken eggs. We believe if 
the crow is not checked in its ravages 
it will soon exterminate the prairie 
chicken. Nor is this all. He is also 
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after other’ birds, the turtle dove, for 
instance, which builds its nest in ex- 
posed places. Its numbers are notice- 
ably greatly decreased, from no other 
cause than this robber and thief. He 
also has a great many other bad 
habits; he carries away eggs from our 
poultry yards, pulls up corn that is 
planted shallow, distributes hog chol- 
era. He is as undesirable a citizen as 
the English sparrow, and I think a 
law should be enacted for his extermi- 
nation. W. H. FAAS. 
Iowa county, Iowa. 





THE REDEMPTION OF THE 
WATER MELON. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Like the children of Israel in the 
hands of the Philistines, the water 
melon has become a prey to the idle 
boy and rowdy man until it is practi- 
cally in the hands of its enemies. 
They lie in wait for it day and night 
at this season of the year until the 
grower of the luscious melon has lost 
his courage if not his patience in the 
effort to save the fruit of his toil from 
the hands of the destroyer. How 
shall we redeem it out from the hand 
of its enemies is the question of the 
hour. Shall we pay its enemies a 
ransom, or shall we continue to with- 
stand the present siege? 

I propose a peace parliament for the 
consideration of this subject. Here 
are the lines of work that I propose as 
a remedy: 

First—Awaken a public sentiment 
against petty stealing and in favor of 
the popular use of the melon. 

Second—Organize water melon clubs 
among the school children and set 
them at work growing melons as a 
substitute for stealing them. 

Last spring I made the above propo- 
sition (Second)) before our school 
board and it met with a hearty re- 
sponse at their hands, but it failed for 
want of public sympathy among the 
patrons. One of our merchants when 
asked for his support of such a plan, 
said: “Oh, they can’t grow melons; 
the boys will steal them. I used to 
steal melons, and would yet if I had 
a chance.” One of our young men, 
the son of a minister and a student 
at our Methodist university, said to 
me a few days ago: “I have my eyes 
on a melon patch. I wish they would 
hurry up and get ripe.” 

Three of our grades in the public 
school were ready to take up with this 
melon proposition, but the older 
grades held back and finally discour- 
aged the younger grades by threaten- 
ing to steal their melons. 

For several years past our Nebraska 
State Experiment Station has _ been 
making a test of water melon varie- 
ties, but it has been necessary to guard 
the patch day and night at ripening 
time in order to save enough melons 
for testing. A corn thief was shot and 
killed by one of the station workers 
one night and the public approved of 
the act, for the young man was never 
tried for even manslaughter. If such 
a killing had occurred in a melon 
patch would the dear people have 
stood for the act? 

Last season after the tests were 
made the guard was withdrawn from 
the melon patch one Saturday night. 
On the following Monday morning the 
sight of that melon field reminded me 
of the historic description of the bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg on the morning 
after the battle. Hardly a whole 
melon remained; it was a gory sight. 
I said to some of the boys who came 
to the field to ask for melons, “Boys, 
why don’t you grow your own 
melons?” “Oh, the kids would steal 
them.” I put the same question to 
some girls who had walked two miles 
to get something for nothing: “Why, 
girls, you can grow them easier than 
you can walk out here after them.” 
“Oh, but the boys would steal them,” 
replied the girls. 

I have cited the above examples to 
illustrate the situation that exists be- 
tween the melon growers and the idle 
boys or rowdy men. The same condi- 
tions are prevalent today in or near 
all our cities and to a certain extent 
prevail in every town and hamlet in 
our broad land. It may seem a hope- 
less task to redeem the melon out from 
such evil surroundings, but I believe 
that great good can be accomplished 
by the education of our school chil- 
dren along the lines given. The first 
step necessary is the elevation of the 
public conscience in this matter, and 
I suggest that this may be done this 
winter by holding “patrons’ meetings” 
in our school houses where all matters 
pertaining to the good of our children 
should be freely discussed. Why 
should it not be as possible for our 
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CAPONS bring the la 


—100 per cent more than other — 
try. ponizing is easy and soon 
j Progressi 


arned. ve poultrymen ruse 
t i CAPONIZ.- 
PI IX ING SETS”. 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 


~ G. P, Pilling & Son, Philadelphia, Pa, 











POULTRY. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


Noted “Eclipse” strain Chicago prize winne 
Fine large males, 8 to 10 Ib. hens. My Rocks oo 
noted for their large size, splendid colors and laying 
qualities. Eggs $1 per 15, $3 per 50, $5 per 100. Circu- 
larfree. J. B. McAllister, Manchester, S.D. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
exclusively. Willis Hoskins strain. Eggs for hatch- 
ing by sitting or by hundred. Prices reasonabie 
F. E. Carpenter, R. 2, Cedar, lowa. 


M B. TURKEYS—Birds from finest stock in the 
¢ west. Great grandsire weighed 40 pounds and 
scored 90.4, grandsire weighed 50.2 pounds and scored 
90.5. Young toms %%, young hens #5. Mrs. Henry 
Davis, R. F. D. 4, Box 53, Britt lowa. 














OMERS for squab breeding; mated birds. Mis 
sour! Squab Co., 3801 Shaw Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


Money With Begs, 


Kretchmer, from his 45 years practical experience 
can tell = how. Write for his “Hints to Begin- 
ners” and his illustrated cntategee. It is FREE for 
the asking. It describes the BEST, practical, up-to- 
date goods, required to make MONEY with BEES. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, Ja. 
MUSCATINE PRODUCE 60., Muscatine, la, 











DOGS. 
— 


JHETLAND PONIES and Scotch Collle dogs 
Send for {llustrated catalog. Cassidy & Thomp 
son, Des Moines, lowa, and Jamaica, lowa. 








EGISTERED Scotch Collies. One female six 
months old. Others of both sexes now ready for 
shipment. Sam. Bennington, R. 2, Elkader, lowa 


FOR SAL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS of 


high breeding, males $7, females #5 

Leroy A. Hays, Knoxville, lowa 
NORTHWESTERN 

Live Stock Insurance Company 
Of DES MOINES, IOWA 

Insures against loss by death of animal from any 


cause. Active and reliable agents wanted in every 
county. Give reference with application. 


Cement Worker's Hand - Book. 


By W.H. BAKER. 


This is an age of cement building. Get tn t 
with the best methods of doing all kinds of conc 
and cement work. This hand book completely « 
the whole range of important subjects on « 
and its uses In buildings, walks, walls, et 
written by a man of 20 years experience in the | 
ness. Clear and simple in all its directions an 
cussions. The experienced mason and the beg r 
will both find it invaluable. With its help any An 
can do his own ordinary cement work. The best work 
on cement yet published regardless of price. Clot 
covers. Only 0c postpaid. Address orders to 
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children in their day and generation 
to grow the water melon as freely and 
as safely as we now grow potatoes” 
L. O. WILLIAMS. 
Lancaster county, Nebraska. 





FEEDING POINTERS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I do most of my feeding in the pa 
ture if the ground is dry and the 
weather warm. As soon as new corn 
comes in I like to snap a load an‘ 
scatter it. When the hogs get that 
cleaned up I scatter another, and kee 
it up till snow falls. The hogs never 
get very hungry and never overea 
and it saves a lot of work. Besides 
the cobs and husks are scattered over 
the pasture where they protect 
somewhat instead of piling up in the 
yards. 

The best feed rack I have seen for 
shock corn and roughness is made by 
setting up six-foot timbers (I used 
straight willows) one foot apart. My 
rack is 14x5 feet. It can be put on 
runners for easy moving. 

JOS. WILLRETT. 


lilinois. 





TO GET RID OF WIRE WORMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The question was asked in your 
paper how to get rid of wire worms 
A good many years ago in Vermont I 
planted buckwheat on land full of 
them and was not troubled again. © 

A. C. BUCK. 


Buena Vista county, Iowa. 
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RAISE YOUR OWN FUEL AND 
LUMBER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A farm is like a nation, because the 
same rules apply to it. If your ex- 
ports exceed your imports you are get- 
ting rich. If you let your imports ex- 
ceed your exports you are growing 
poor. Your success depends on how 
much more you can keep over and 
above what you spend. The farmer 
who sells his hogs cheap and buys 
back ham and bacon at high prices is 
a loser. What I wish more particu- 
larly to emphasize is two tremendous 
sources of loss. 

It will pay as coal goes up to restore 
the old-fashioned wood pile. All know 
how hungry our prairies are for trees, 
and with what astonishing rapidity 
they grow. Here in our home town 
they are cutting the big cottonwoods 
out of the court house yard. They are 
twenty-five years old. The amount of 
wood produced is enormous. A man 
has waste places on his farm where he 
has raised nothing but weeds for 
twenty-five years. If he had planted 
that wet land to cottonwood he might 
have had timber for his houses and 
barns by this time, and all the fuel he 
could use. ‘Cottonwood, Carolina pop- 
lar, and Norway popular make rapid 
growth, and good fuel. Even cotton- 
wood lumber for bridges is worth 
twice aS much as pine, and for fram- 
ing and sheeting it is in good demand. 

A mighty timber famine is on us. 
Plant waste places now and in twenty 
years you will have saw logs. What 
are you going to do? Lumber has 
doubled in price in ten years. Where 


will it be in twenty years? Coal is 
going up. The mines are being con- 
trolled by great corporations. Why 


not break the trust by raising your 
own fuel? 
I will venture that the state of Iowa 





There is no case so old or 
bad we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


to remove thc lameness and make the 
horse f sound, Money refunded if it ever 


fails, Easy to use and one to three 46-minu 
applications cure. Works just as well on 
Sidebone and Bone Spavin. Before orderin 
or buying any kind of a remedy for any kin 
of a blemish, write for a free copy of 


Fieming’s Vest-Pocket 


_. Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six pages of veterinary information 
with Special attention to the treatment of 
—— Bareely noant a and 

ustra ake a right begi: b 
sending for this book. - waite 

FLEMING BROS.,, Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicage, IL 


SORE SHOULDERS 


I would like very much to personally meet every 
reader of this paper who owns any horses that have 
sore shoulders and tell him about Security Gall 
Salve This is impossible so 1 am going to tell you 
through the paper. 

You and I both know that horses working with 
sore shoulders are in pain, and that they can’t do 
as much work without running down as when they 
are free from pain. I also know perfectly well that 
Security Gall Salve will cure these shoulders, but 
you do not know it. If you did yeu would buy a box 
of your dealer at once and cure them up, for you 


have no doubt often wished that you knew of some- 
thing you could relyon. You can rely absolutely on 
Security Gall Salve, It will do its work every time, 


or if you prefer to try it first I will mail you a 
sample can free. Just write for it—it will goto you 
on first mail. 

Also I want to tell you that Security Antiseptic 
Healeris as good for barb re cuts as Security 


Gall Salve is for harness galls. Dealers carry them 
in 3c, 5c and $1.00 sizes. Use them for your needs; 
I guarantee you perfect satisfaction. 

Le eae Frank B. Dennie. President. 
SECURITY REMEDY CO. Minneapolis, Minn, 





ICKMORE’S 
it CALL CURE. 


Sore shoulders, Galls, etc., 
a positively cured while 

W) horse works No lay off need- 
ed. Cure guaranteed, At dealers. 
" Sample with Horse Book, 10c. 

BICKMORE GALL CURE OO. 
Box 931, Old Town, Maine. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Sovereign Borse Remedy. 

We offer $1(0. for any case of colic, curb, 
splint or lameness it fails to cure whea 
wesay cure is possible. Our great book, 
“Veterinary Experience.” free. 108 
mages, 2 t guide. Send for copy. 

. _ Tuttle’s Elixir ¢ 
Ti Beverly St., Beeton, Mass. 
Middle ¥ eat Office, C. F. Tuttle, Manager, 
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expends nearly two million dollars a 
year for fence posts alone, when 
every post should have been grown in 
the state, and some over for export. 
In the southern half of the state the 
hardy catalpa is a great success. In 
the north green ash does well, and 
makes a good post. Even the poplars, 
if cut, peeled, and dried in August and 
then charred, will last for years. Cut 
down the exports of cash for these 
things and you are gaining every year. 
Again, why not plant evergreens? A 
simple process has Been developed by 
which the bull pine, the hardiest of all, 
can be grown by the farmer himself 
from seed as easily as he can grow 
peas, the cost being only the price of 
the seed. These pines soon make a 
splendid forest of thrifty trees. How 
many farms there are where the soil 
has been washed from the hillsides so 
nothing can be grown on them. They 
are waste lands, bringing in no re- 
turns. On just such washed clay land 
at the experiment station located here 
we have had jack pines grow five feet 
in two years. It was thought that 
they would only grow on sandy land, 
but they do as well if not better on 
clay hillsides or on rich prairie loam. 
There are two kinds of this pine. One, 
the eastern type, does not amount to 
much, but the northern type, growing 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, is by far 
the thriftiest of all the evergreens. 
Here at the experiment station, among 
fifteen varieties, they beat everything 
two to one. These are the terror of 
the nurserymen. They soon outgrow 
him, or if not sold young they must 
go on the brush pile. The price of 
evergreens has been against them, but 
these same jack pines nursery grown 
can be had for four to five dollars per 
1,000, so why not get a few thousand 
and grow windbreaks, groves, and 
evergreen barns? 

The fact is, the amount of unused 
capital lying around a farm is some- 
thing stupendous. ‘“‘Reach out and 
take your own.” Too many farmers 
when they go over their farms take a 
tramp over an unknown country, full 
of mines of wealth not yet developed. 
With care farm values can be _in- 
creased 100 per cent, and much will 
be added to the comfort of home and 
the beauty of the scenery. 

C. S. HARRISON. 

York county, Nebraska. 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES IN 
FARMING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Very few farmers can tell what it 
has cost them to produce a bushel of 
corn in a certain field, or the total ex- 
pense in raising and fattening a bunch 
of hogs, a herd of steers, or a single 
animal. Very few have any definite 
system of accounts or make any at- 
tempt to know the exact cost of pro- 
duction, and what price they must get 
in order to have a certain profit. 
None of the ordinary schools teach 
farm bookkeeping, and for some 
reason there seems a great mystery 
and difficulty about it that the farmer 
doesn’t care to tackle. But it is dif- 
ferent on the Hazel Dell Stock Farm 
in Jersey county, Illinois. In a visit 
to this farm the writer was deeply im- 
pressed with the several definite ways 
in which Messrs. Joseph R. and Frank 
Fulkerson are applying business prin- 
ciples to their farm work, and with 
the practical and pleasing results they 
are getting from a complete yet very 
simple system of accounts. This sys- 
tem is here described in almost the 
exact words of Mr. Joseph R. Fulker- 
son: 

The Fulkersons admit that it is not 
an easy matter, for instance, when a 
bunch of cattle are fed corn on grass 
with hogs following, to tell just how 
much grass to charge to the steer and 
how much to the hog, and how much 
consumed by the steer should be 
charged to the hog, yet they maintain 
that the man who studies these ques- 
tions and keeps a record of his work 
will come much nearer knowing what 
he is doing than the man who guesses 
at it. To get at the cost of produc- 
tion they keep a work book and a feed 
book. The work book is simply a 
diary, written up every night (taking 
only five or ten minutes), giving the 
names of the men who worked that 
day, at what they were employed, how 
long and in what field. For instance, 
one entry will read: “John Jones cul- 
tivated corn, field No. 3, second time 
over, two horses, half day; started 
binder and cut wheat in field No. 5, 
three horses, half day.” Such a record 
covers the time of every mam on the 
place for each day he works. At the 
end of the season they can easily get 
the number of days spent in working 
every field, the time it was planted 
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High-Grade 





Goop wagons are absolutely necessary 
on the farm. 

Remember that paint may hide a multi- 
tude of deficiencies—a lot of poor materi- 
als, particularly poor wo stock—and 
that the well painted but cheap and 
poorly constructed wagon may not be a 
bargain at any price. Break-downs are 
expensive, repairs cause delay, and in the 
end the cheap wagon will prove a most 
expensive one. 

lron of the best quality, and wood stock 
of desired toughness, thor- 












tion in every part make it suit every con- 
dition of wagon service. 

The Columbus is a strong, well con- 
structed and durable wagon, such as will 
well meet the needs of the great army of 
farm wagon buyers and users. 

The Bette fis anew and valuable 
improvement in wagon construction, the 
front and rear gears being made entirely 
of pressed steel; therefore, the axles, 
bolsters and other gear parts are free 
from swelling, shrinking,rot, etc. Ideal 

for hot or dry climates. 






















oughly seasoned, are required They are the only steel con- 
for the bigloads, rough roads, Weber structed farm wagon gears on 
ruts, slips and slides that try Col b the market. These wagons 
the farm wagon. umbus are built to last. Almost any 

The iron and wood must be | Bettendorf | wagon can be guaranteed for 
put together properly to give a year, but the point that 



















the greatest durability. 

That's not all; this excellence of ma- 
terial and building must be combined 
with light running qualities to make the 
completely successful farm wagon. 

All these requirements you will find in 
the International Harvester Company 
line of farm wagons. 

The Weber for more than fifty years 
has been among the best and most favor- 
ably known of America’s farm wagons. 
The most carefully selected and sea- 
soned materials with superior construc- 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A. 
[Incorporated] 





should always be considered - 







is how many years is the wagon 
— to do good service? Think 
t over 





It makes little differegce which of these 
wagons you buy. Yo ill make sure of 
wagon value and wagon satisfaction in 
anyevent. You simply can’t buy any 
thing better at any price. 

Call on the local agent or write today 
for illustrated pamphlet, describing the 
‘wagon you prefer. 




















Spreader Proposition.” 
ke or kind or at any price. then 


WANTED 100,000 FARMERS: 


tobuyapostalcard. Addressitto me and write onit: “Send me your Manure 
t the proposition before you buy @ spreader of any 





entirely to you to be the judge if it’s not a little 







out ofthe ordinary. I not 
only maketyou a pees of 

on the best manure spreader built, which 
any wagon gear, but I give you @ chance 












to 


send it to me before you lay this paper down. 
Write me personally. 





can be 7 a 
‘or 

nothing, if you accept my eespeniiien, Buy a postal and 

WILLIAM CALLOWAY, Pres. 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 


bit the most interesting ma- 

pure — | Cg eng $ 50 
ou ever heard of. It’sawa: 

y e way oe 











119 Jefferson 








10 Third Street 


PINKEY 


horses in same stable or pasture kept from having these diseases by using 


Craft’s Distemper and Cough Cure 


A single bottle will often cure the worst case. 50c and $1.00 a bottle; #4 50 and 
$9.00 a dozen. Any druggist, or delivered by us. 


WELLS MEDICINE COMPANY 


Epizootic, Catarrhal Fever, Distemper, 


Influenza, and all forms of coughs, colds, 
etc., safely and speedily cured. Colts and 


Lafayette, Indiana 








and harvested, the number of times 
the ground was worked, etc. 

The feed book is written up every 
Saturday night, and shows the average 
amount and kind of feed consumed by 
each bunch of stock, and the number 
of animals in the bunch during the 
week. Following are sample records 
from this book: “Fifty-six steers were 
on grass in east pasture getting six- 
teen baskets of broken corn per day. 
Two milk cows and nine with eleven 
calves in lot and upper pasture; five 
ears each twice a day to the milk cows.” 
In the case of the steers the corn is 
weighed in the bulk and figured at 
seventy pounds to the bushel. From 
this book they can figure quite close 
to the cost of a bunch of cattle at 
marketing time, and they know what 
profit they have made before they 
leave the commission man’s office. 
They know the cost of cattle, feed 
consumed, interest on money, and 
when these items are put with the sale 
price, freight, commission, and yard- 
age, the profit is quickly figured. The 
manure about offsets their labor under 
their management. Under average 
conditions hogs get one-sixth of the 
corn fed to steers. 

A day book is kept to show all the 
business transactions, which are after- 
wards posted into the general ledger. 
This ledger contains the accounts of 
a merchant or any other business man, 
and the following accounts in addi- 
tion: Horses, cattle, hogs, chickens, 
hay, corn, oats, wheat, and labor. 

All bills and labor accounts are paid 
in checks payable to order, thus saving 
inconvenience or trouble in case a 
check is lost, and getting a receipt in 
each case by the payee’s endorsement 
on the back of the check. All labor 
is paid every Saturday night, the time 
being taken directly from the work 
book; this saves keeping a ledger ac- 
count with each hired man, and no mis- 
understanding can arise as to the num- 
ber of days worked. On February list 
of each year all bills are looked up 
and paid. The hay and grain is meas- 
ured, and all stock is weighed and fig- 
ured up at the market price, and the 
year’s balance made out. They can 





tell almost as nearly as the merchant 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


Write for circular and prices. 


PELLa Drain-TILe Go.PELLA, tA 








can what their business has been dur- 
ing the year. Most merchants can 
have their bills ready February Ist, 
and there are no growing crops except 
wheat, everything on the farm being in 
the most condensed form. 

Every animal is weighed when it is 
brought on the place, and at per'ods 
afterward when it is desired to know 
whether the animal is gaining, and 
how much. The owners insist on 
knowing just how their business is 
progressing, and where profit or loss 
is to be looked for. With the gain in 
weight known, and with these definite 
accounts of feed and cost, the Fulker 
sons have the best possible informa- 
tion on which to sell wisely or to re 
fuse to sell when a buyer comes 
around. 

The Fulkersons have figured out the 
cost per day under their conditions of 
keeping a milk cow in summer and 
in winter; they have a very close esti- 
mate of the cost of a horse’s work for 
one day. Here are two or three items 
to show how definitely they know 
about their work. In order to get a 
reasonable bargain in buying a cow 
they took a poor heifer at 25. 
This heifer was simply turned into a 
good pasture without other feed. 
Twenty days later the heifer had 
gained 110 pounds, and was sold to a 
butcher at 3% cents per pound, bring- 
ing $32.82, and making them a profit 
of $7.82 in twenty days from grass 
alone. A “one-eared cow” bought the 
same day as this heifer and turned on 
grass gained five pounds per day dur- 
ing the same time. These were sim- 
ply side issues of their business, but 
such items are pleasing guides te 
future deals. Each of these cows 
made them in twenty days, on grass 
alone, about three-fourths of what is 
expected from a steer that is kept sev- 
eral months and fattened upon corn. 

ARTHUR J. BILL. 


Illinois. 
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Hearts and Homes 


PPP PDD III OOo _—_—r tr 

This department is conducted by Mrs. Henry 
WALLACE, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu- 
tlons from al! of its readers. 














HOLIDAYS A CENTURY AGO. 


The holidays a century ago 
Christmas, New Years, and the Fourth 
of July; but they were very different 
ly cejebrated from what they are now. 
There was also a county militia train 
ing day, when the farmers came to 
town from far and near, bringing bar 
rels of cider, pies, gingerbread, apples 
and cheese for sale; while the young 
people enjoyed the band music, often 
a dance and a pleasant social time. 

At Christmas time instead of ex- 
pensive presents of toys, books, jew- 
elry and bon bons for children they 
had a few raisins, an apple, some nuts, 
a fried cake, and often a twenty-five 
cent piece in the toe of their stock- 
ings; but if the owner of the stocking 
had been unruly during the year a long 
stick was put in it as a warning. 

The work of the home, as well as the 
holidays of that time, was very differ- 
ent from that of the present § day. 
Women then were not only housekeep- 


were 


ers and cooks but spinners and 
weavers of bed linen and_ clothing, 
tailors, dressmakers. They knit the 


stockings for the family, and made 
their own soap. They molded the can- 
dies with which the homes of that 
day were lighted. They preserved 
their own meats, and made butter and 
cheese. Their kitchens and cellars 
were large and roomy and filled with 
good things. The cooky jar was sel- 
dom empty, the bread was good, and 
mincemeat was carefully packed away 
for use. The women of today scarcely 
realize how much work their grand- 
mothers had to do and what few con- 
veniences there were. 

Opportunities for education and im- 
proving the mind were more limited 
than today, and the women of the 
present are in some ways superior on 
account of greater advantages; yet 
their_influence for good, and the hap- 
piness and helpfulness of their chil- 
dren, is no greater in this century than 
in the last. 

It is a sad thing when the wife does 
as little as possible, and the husband 
must strain every nerve to meet ex- 
penses; and equally sad when the hus- 
band does not do his share and the 
wife has to take time that should be 
given to her home and children to 
make money to keep the home to- 
gether. Too much work is equally dis- 
astrous with too little, whether for 
man or woman. 


Teach the children to keep them- 
selves clean, not only their hands and 
faces, but their entire bodies. Some 
folks seem to think that the only time 
to take a bath is Saturday night. The 
time to take a bath is when the body 
is dirty. It does not matter whether 
it is Saturday night or every night 
in the week. The boys and girls who 
get in the habit of taking a cold bath 
every morning will grow up strong. 
vigorous, and better able to resist dis- 
ease of every kind. It is very seldom 
that people who take morning cold 
baths are troubled with colds. It is 
not always easy to do this in the 
country where the house is not piped 
with water. At least not as easy as 
it is in town where all the modern 
conveniences are at hand. Still it 
can be arranged if one really wants 
to arrange it. 





One sister wanted to know what is 
the best way of dealing with an in- 
quisitive child. This is not an easy 
question to answer. One must adapt 
her treatment to the character of the 
particular child in each case. A short 
time ago little Margaret, aged eight 
years, almost deluged us with ques- 
tions, until finally her papa felt that 
patience ceased to be a virtue and 
exclaimed, “Margaret, don’t ask an 
other question. Children should be 
seen and not heard.” She replied, 
“But papa, how can we learn any- 
thing unless we ask questions.” And 
Margaret was right. The time and 
patience spent in explaining to chil- 
dren every-day things and in answer- 
ing their questions carefully and ac- 
curately will do a great deal toward 
molding their characters and making 
life easy for them in the future; but 
the little ones should be taught that 
there is a time to talk and a time to 
keep still, and they should be taught 
further that the time to ask questions 
is when there are no visitors around. 
Sometimes an untimely question will 
cause a good deal of embarrassment 
both to the parents and visitors, 





WALLACES’ 


ARTISTIC SURROUNDINGS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Making the farm home attractive 
and artistic does not necessarily imply 
a vast outlay of time, money, or labor. 
A little of each applied at the right 
time will work wonders by and by. 
Sometimes brain power alone with as 
much time and labor as is practicable 
will answer for the improvement of 
our surroundings without the use ol 
money. 

The best time to begin is in the 
spring, after studying carefully the 
best means of accomplishing the de 
sired result. Make an effort to be 
stow upon what should be to us the 
dearest spot on earth an inviting, 
home-like look. A great many people 
forget that the outward appearance 
of the home are usually an index of 
the character of the occupants, al- 
though there are exceptions. 

When we see an untidy yard littered 
with rubbish, a garden where weeds 
run riot, and a fence fast falling into 
decay, we are prone to think that if 
we were to cross the threshold our 
eyes would be greeted with a corre- 
sponding degree of disorder within. 
And what about the hearts and minds 
of the people so unfortunate as to 
cast their lot in the midst of this deso- 
late, unattractive environment? Just 
as the weeds and grass have choked 
out the beautiful flowers and fruits 
in the garden, so in many instances 
have the seeds of idleness found lodg- 
ment in the minds of these unfortu- 
nate people, paving the way for dis- 
content and even vice. The mind and 


the garden are both destined to be- 
come a barren waste if left unculti- 
vated. 


Somtimes we see a fine farm home 
in the midst of well tilled fields; a 
thriving garden, a well kept lawn; 
and yet there is something lacking. 
Beauty has been omitted in the plan- 
ning. There are no trees with invit- 
ing shade, no lilacs, roses, or shrub- 
bery; no vines around the veranda, 
which should be such a delightful 
place in a sultry afternoon. The lawn 
looks smooth, green, and inviting; but 
we miss the delight of lying on the 
grass, peering through the rustling 
leaves overhead to watch the birds 
and listen to the voices of nature. 
We feel lonely without our old friends 
the poppies, and larkspur, and honey- 
suckles, and others that we love. 
There may be an appearance of thrift 
about such a place, but the absence 
of the beautiful forbids contentment 
and real comfort. We feel that if we 
open the door and take a peep within 
we would find everything in order and 
no dust; that the rooms would con- 
tain but the necessary articles, and 
but few books, periodicals, or papers, 
and a longing comes over us for the 
congenial companionship of these 
silent companions. 

In this home human interests are 
centered in practical work. We pause 
a moment and wonder if the occu- 
pants can be happy in this lack of 
beauty. Are they not in danger cf 
narrowing down to the limits of that 
well kept farm? Oh, the pity of it! 
living such narrow lives, not enjoying 
the beauties nature has so bountifully 
provided, but sacrificing the most en- 
joyable things of life for sordid greed 


of gain. 
We must avoid the other extreme, 
that of overcrowding our yards and 


lawns with trees and shrubs close to 
doors and windows, thus keeping out 
the blessed sunshine, and making the 
rooms dark and gloomy. Let us not 
attempt to crowd too many varieties 
into one small flower bed. If posst- 
ble, have a wild garden. That is, get 
roots of your favorite wild flowers and 
transplant to a bed in the yard, being 
careful to get some of the earliest 
wild flowers. A row of ferns planted 
close to the porch looks cool and rest- 
ful, reminding one of a shady glen, 
such a place as one would wish to 
retire to at times and hold communion 
with nature and nature’s God. If you 
have some low, unsightly place in the 
back yard, perhaps an old cesspool, 
fill it up as best you can and plant 
some ferns there, and they will ab- 
sorb the moisture. Or you can build 
a rockery with old bricks and stones, 
and plant vines and flowers in the 
crevices. 

Have a vine-clad shade at the back 
door. If finances will not permit of 
a porch, a few rough boards or poles 
will answer very well; and when 
covered with clematis, woodbine, 
morning-glories, hop vines, or any 
other vine, the unattractive back door 
is transformed. It is very important 
that in the farm home the kitchen, 
back porch, and yard be made pleas- 
ant and attractive, for here the 
greater part of our working hours are 
spent, and we know the important part 
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our surroundings play in character 
building, acquiring habits of neatness, 
love of nature and respect for agricul- 
ture, now conceded to be the highest 
calling of man. 

Some say they cannot fix up the 
yard because the hens are so destruct- 
ive. Foraging is their natural mode 
of making a livelihood, and who can 


blame them? To overcome this dif- 
ficulty and _ still allow them _ free 
range, we must enclose our choice 


places with poultry netting. 

If there are fortunately children in 
the home, take them into partnership 
not only in the work of beautifying 
the grounds, but also in gardening and 
poultry raising. This will make them 
better acquainted with nature and her 
wonderful laws, and at the same time 


cultivate a feeling of industry and 
thrift. 
There is still the improvement of 


the highway to consider, also that of 
the school grounds, and the furnish- 
ing of the home, so that country life 
may be rendered more attractive, and 
home made the most attractive spot 
on earth, a place to which we will 
gladly turn when the shadows begin 
to lengthen. 
MRS. E. J. CREYTS. 


AN INFORMAL CHAT. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Some time ago I promised to write 
about my methods in teaching children 
to read at home. When I began to 
plan about it I realized it is quite a 
big subject and I could not now un- 
dertake it without neglecting home 
duties. I have a two-year-old baby 
that is uncommonly lively, and no help 
aside from what I get from my fam- 
ily. Anyway, now summer is here and 
the children turned out to grass, the 
subject is not exactly timely. I hope 
I can write about the subject later on. 

Someone inquired how to answer in- 
quisitive children. Now there is one 
thing I want to say: First, don’t tell 
them anything that is not strictly true. 
In a page like this that is read by the 
whole family I cannot give the conver- 
sations we have had, although I would 
like to. I began with my first born 
when she was a baby to gratify when- 
ever I could her natural curiosity, even 
before she was old enough to beg “tee.” 
I let her hold and look into things that 
attracted her attention. I let her know 
what was in the drawers and boxes 
and cupboards. Don’t think this a 
bother, but be thankful your children 
thus show a thirst for knowledge. 
Children thus treated are far less like- 
ly to be meddlesome and sly. Don’t 
suggest mysteries to the children your- 
self, but when they tell you something 
they consider wonderful and surpris- 
ing don’t show surprise nor embarrass- 
ment that they have found out about 
it. Above all keep them assured that 
you are interested in what interests 
them, and if they hear things at school 
that are not true it is best to tell them 
the truth about things when otherwise 
it would be wise to keep silent. 

The fact that children are likely to 
be misinformed concerning delicate 
subjects is one reason why children 
should not be sent to school too young. 
By the time they are seven years old 
they have learned many things by ob- 
servation and are discreet enough to 
be told more, I think it eueh an ad- 
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vantage for the mother to ‘tell thing 
first. A great help in “keeping th 
minds off’ forbidden subjects is keep 
ing them interested in other thing 
and providing plenty of good boo! 
and pictures. I am so thankful for the 
abundance of safe first-class literatur 
in the libraries at schoo] and Sabbath 
school. 

My own children have had very few 
companions outside the home and sv 
I am able to tell them when [I think 
best that they must wait until the 
are older for answers to some of their 
questions. My nine-year-old gir! us 
a dictionary at school, but I have n 
encouraged its use. I like to have he! 
come to me for explanations, that ! 
may the better judge of her progress 
and state of mind. Two or three years 
hence I shall expect her to consult the 
dictionary constantly. 

A busy woman asks: Is it neat to 
put away your dishes without wiping 
them? If they are scalded and al 
lowed to dry from the heat they are 
sterilized and cleaner than if wipe 
particularly if the cloth be not per 
fectly fresh. I learned a long time ago 
not to wipe the milk things and th 
separator. I am always glad to learn 
ways to save work and a most we! 
come friend is one who can show mé 
an easy way, for I have always before 
me work enough for two women 4! 
least and I don’t want my children 
have a step-mother. 

I, too, have had trouble marking my 
chicks, and had no success with 4 
punch. A neighbor told me to put 4 
daub of paint on them, and it work 
well. Of course, it wouldn’t do for 
show birds, but you could mark se\ 
eral lots by putting on the paint in d 
ferent places. It will stay on until t! 
feathers are shed. You can get eggs 
from another flock to raise you! 
roosters for next year and mark the 


brood that way. 
LUCILE VERNON. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





THE — -“— OF THE 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 21, 1907.—Exodus 20: 
12-17.) 

Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee. 
(13) Thou shalt not kill. (14) Thou 
halt not commit adultery. (15) Thou 
shalt not steal. (16) Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor. (17) Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is 
thy neighbor’s.” 

While the first four commandments, 
or the first table of the law, define 
proper relation between man and his 
Maker, the last six, or the second 
table, define the right or normal rela- 
tion between man and his fellows, the 
pirit and essence of the first table be 
ing as follows: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength;” and 
the spirit of the second table in this: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” “On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets;” 
that is, the law and the prophets or the 
entire scope of all subsequent revela- 
tion has for its object the illustration 
and enforcing of these two great prin- 
ciples 

The fifth commandment, 
father and thy mother,” 


“Honor thy 
is the con- 
between the two and has 


necting linl 

been by some ancient theologians 
placed in the first table. To honor the 
father and mother, the earthly par- 
ents, is in a human way the natural 
expressions of the reverence due to 


he Father of all required in the third 
commandment. He created us and we 
owe Him the reverence due Almighty 
power and infinite wisdom and love. 
In the same spirit and for a like reason 
we owe honor and obedience second 
only to that we owe to God Himself 
to the parents to whom under Him we 
being. We share with them 
a common nature, a common strength, 
a common weakness. We are branches 
of the family tree; we are wholly de- 
pendent on them in childhood; their 


owe our 


experience should be our guide in 
youth and our wisdom in maturer 
ears. To them under God we owe 


everything; hence, in all the higher 
civilizations and among all right 
minded people, to honor parents is 
ranked one of the noblest virtues. The 
special promise annexed to this com 


mandment, while Jewish in its form, 
is in its spirit quite universal. The 
promise is “that thy days may be long 


upon the land which the Lord thy God 
siveth thee;” that is, the permanence 
of the government to be established in 
the land and the prosperity and per- 
petuity of the Jewish nation would de- 
pend on the spirit of filial obedience 
and reverence to parents and all in 
authority that should be developed. 
We can see the meaning of this all 
the more clearly if we adopt the broad 
interpretation which Paul gives to 
this: “Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord;” that is, in all things that 
are not forbidden by the supreme law, 
“for this is right,” but it does not stop 
here. He extends it to all in author- 


even to the heathen rulers. There 
can be a prosperous and permanent 
nation only when the young and in- 


experienced honor and trust aged posi- 
tion worthily secured and expressed. 
Neither Moses nor Paul would have 
a very good opinion of what is popu- 
arly called “young America.” We 
think either of them would think much 
more of the boy who said “father” 
than the boy who speaks of his father 
as “the old man” or the “governor.” 
Neither of them would expect much 
from the young man or woman who 
spoke disrespectfully to or of the 
mother who bore them. 
Pig sixth commandment recognizes 
€ sacredness of human life and must 
e interpreted in the broad sense 
which Jesus has given it. It is anger 
without cause, the provoking and irri- 
tating word, the hoarded enmity, the 
desire for revenge, that often leads to 
murder; hence, all these are breaches 
of the sixth commandment. The man 
who, to use a popular expression, “lies 
In wait at the end of the lane” or 
“has a knife up his sleeve” is a gross 
Violator of this sixth commandment. 
The seventh commandment throws 


| 


| 





its safeguard around the person and 
the home. It condemns in its spirit, 
and is interpreted by Jesus, not only 
open sin, but all uncleanness even in 
look or thought (Matthew 5:27-28). It 
assumes the ideal home to be where 
one man and one woman dwell to- 
gether in mutual confidence and affec- 
tion and where children are born in an 
atmosphere which more than anything 
else in this world resembles the pity- 
ing love and helpfulness of God Him- 
self. A sin against the home, there- 
fore, strikes at the vitals of society 
itself, and the loathsome diseases 
which result from the violation of this 
commandment, diseases which leave 
their taint on innocent posterity, the 
mental anguish, the unspeakable sor- 
rows that ensue, shows the opinion 
which the Divine Being has of those 
who violate this commandment. 

The eighth commandment places its 
safeguard around property. God in- 
tended every man and woman to have 
a home of their own and as essential 
to the well-being of that home prop- 
erty of their own, and this command- 
ment safeguarding the property of the 
home follows naturally that protecting 


its purity. The conditions under 
which man is placed on the planet 
necessitate labor, toil, the putting 


forth of energy and forethought to pro- 
vide the means of maintaining the 
home. Money or value thus earned is 
sacred. 
family as the unit, and regards the 
property secured by that family as the 
result of material labor and toil as 
sacred. Theft, however, does not con- 
sist merely in picking the pocket or 
breaking into the house. The spirit 
of this commandment forbids all un- 
fair and unjust trades; it requires the 
giving of value for value, and honesty 
and integrity in every business trans- 
action. It is directly opposed to the 
“jockey spirit” which prevails to such 
an extent in some rural districts where 
everything is regarded as fair in trade 
and to the commercial morality which 
prevails to such an alarming extent in 
cities and especially among corpora- 
tions. 

The ninth commandment throws its 
safeguard around the human charac- 
ter. The most valuable asset which 
any man has is that character which 
he forms as the result of his life long 
work. That is his exclusive property; 
it is more than property; it is the man 
himself. The ninth commandment for- 
bids the misrepresentation of that 
character. It protects reputation, or 
the estimate that the world makes of 
character. Character is what a man 
is, and can be destroyed only by his 
own act. Reputation is what the 
world takes him to be; therefore, the 
ninth commandment forbids not only 
direct lying about your neighbor, but 
telling half truths or withholding the 
truth; in other words, lying by indirec- 
tion or in any way misrepresenting our 
fellow men. It regards the personality 
of the man as sacred because made in 
the image of God. 

The tenth commandment aims not 
at special sins but the sinful desire, 
the beginning of sin, the desire to 
secure for nothing or without giving 
just and full equivalent for anything 
that belongs to anybody else. The 
Lord of all requires every man to de- 
pend on himself, upon his own energy, 
thrift and foresight, and forbids the 
desire to secure anything belonging to 
anyone else without giving a just and 
full equivalent. 

The study of these commandments 
as we are taught to study them by the 
Saviour Himself will soon convince 
any man of the utter hopelessness of 
completely fulfilling their require- 
ments. He will soon find, as David 
did, that “the commandment is exceed- 
ing broad,” and that there is not the 
slightest hope of eternal life on condi- 
tion of keeping fully and completely 
all the commandments of God. Hence, 
the need of the atonement of Jesus, 
who, while Himself fulfilling all these 
requirements of the law, bare the pen- 
alty of human sin. We may not under- 
stand the philosophy of this atone- 
ment, nor do we need to do so. Had 
it not been essential to the well being 
of the race, that great sacrifice would 
never have been made. No one strove 
with greater intensity of desire and 
effort to fulfill these commandments 
than Paul himself, and while empha- 
sizing the need of keeping the com- 
mandments as a rule of lifé, ho one 
insisted more strenuously that there is 
no other name under heaven given to 


The Scriptures recognize the- 





men by whom we must be saved than 
did this great apostle to the Gentiles 
and to the world. With him the law 
was our school master (which, by the 
way, was not the teacher but the man 
who took the child to school) to lead 
us to Christ. 

A knowledge of the length and 
breadth of the ten commandments is 
necessary to convince us of our need 
of a Saviour; and if we really love 
the Saviour, we will strive most earn- 
estly to keep His commandments, be- 
cause in the keeping of them we de- 
velop a character most like Him who 
alone of all men could say: “Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
NURSING. 


The Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
representing the Order of the National 
Red Cross, offers a free two years’ 
course, wherein every student is pro- 
vided free with room, board, laundry, 
nurse uniforms, and all the refine- 
ments of a good home, with suitable 
training and instruction and _ actual 
nursing in the homes of the poor and 
among people of moderate circum- 
stances. At the end of the course the 
student’s fare home is paid. 

These scholarships are available for 
young women in every state in the 
union. Preference, however, is given 
to young women in the smaller towns 
and rural districts, where there is an 
absence of hospital facilities. The in- 
stitution in all its departments is a 
pure charity, conducted without hope 
of gain or profit. This course can be 
shortened to cighteen months by a 
course of six months’ reading and 
study at home, a course which is very 
valuable in itself. 

Any of the young women in the 
homes in which Wallaces’ Farmer cir- 
culates who wish to secure the ad- 
vantages thus freely offered should 
should write at once to the Phila- 
delphia School for Nurses, 2219 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





DEVELOPING THE CHILD’S 
CHARACTER. 


Children, says the St. Louis Re 
public, should be taught to detest two 
things thoroughly—idleness and aim- 


lessness. Instruct them to work in 
some definite manner for pleasure’s 
own sake. More than all, train their 
hands and stir their brains with the 
constant assurance that they will find 
the sweetest satisfaction in that which 
they are to accomplish in life. 

Be careful in criticising the efforts 
of children. The clipped wing may 
never grow again. Make it a matter 
of conscience never to mislead chil- 
dren, for they are travelers newly ar- 
rived from a strange country. Allow 
them, as their world widens, to have 
opinions of their own. Let them be 
a personality, not a mere echo. Make 
your home the center of attraction to 
your children. Let them feel drawn 
to you, and like it. Respect the 
secrets of your children, but do not 
worry them to confide in you. 

Consult their tastes and wishes in 
the matter of employment. It often 
happens that a father’s most cherished 
wish is to see his son following the 
same trade, calling, or profession as 
himself. The boy knows, however, 
that he is utterly unfitted for such 
work, but he loves his parents, and so 
sinks his own ambitions and likings to 
follow their wishes. What is the re- 
sult? He becomes the round peg in 
the square hole, and never succeeds. 

The same with daughters. Mothers 
should not forget that different en- 
vironments lead to different ideas. 
May be the mother was brought up in 
a quiet, homely way in a little coun- 
try village, and the idea that her own 
little girl wishes to become a _ per- 
former in public is absolutely heart- 
breaking. Still, the children should 
have a choice in the matter of work, 
wisely counseled by their parents. 

Perhaps one child out of a large fam- 
ily is somewhat slow and plodding, and 
in consequence is jeered at by his 
quicker brothers and sisters. The 
parents should watch this matter care- 
fully, and never allow this. Often the 
wisest brains have developed from a 
slow child, and, therefore, the school 
report should be discreetly considered. 
Children will not take trouble with 
what is not congenial. The stupidest 
boy at books may yet invent some- 
thing that may astonish the world, 
while the silliest girl at music may yet 
be a clever, practical miliiner or 
artistic designer. 

Give the children a chahce—consult 
them, iee* upon them at individuals, 
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Wild cs 

Don't crip 


smokeless powders loaded 
! Perfect from primer to crimp. 


The Union Metallic Oartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Cenn. 
Agency, Sales Office, 
313 Broadway, 
New York City 








Hot Air 
Furnace 


Save 40% On Your Heating Plant 
And Be Ready for Cold Weather 


They have the Return Circulating Radiator and 
Hot Blast Ventilating System, and use one-third leas 
fuel than other furnaces. Our Catalogue, Plans and 
Specifications for heating plant sent free. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS, 
Waterloo, lowa 


tacin-tere PIANO 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this what 
you really would like to own’ Splendid MUSICAL 
QUALITY as well as the best value for the mone 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of * 
Piano Book’’ (Free) which describes twenty le ading 
makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest case designs 
and quotes the lowest net New York and Chicago 
prices. Easy monthly payments accepted. Write 
for the book. 


LYON & HEALY, aasme's:., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 
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EXPERIENCED 

* 68000 CASES. 
REFERENCES ANYWHERE. 

D® HAYES,, BUFFALO. N.Y. 


Northwestern Conservatory 


Of Music, Art and Expression 


Studio Arcade, 804 Nicollet Ave.. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Oldest and best Music School in the northwest. 
Thirty instructors. Twenty-third year opens Se pt. 3, 
1907. For illustrated catalog address the President, 

MISS OLIVE A. EVERS 

















each ‘pequiring different treatment, and 
the result will be that you will live to 
be proud of them. 

Praise your children when they de- 
serve it. It is good for them. 








It is said that oil of sassafras placed 
in the windows will keep both flies and 
mosquitoes out of a room. 





Discriminating housekeepers and_ care- 
ful cooks find in Hunt’s Perfect Baking 
Powder the —— satisfaction—it makes 
wholesome f 





ROUND-TRIP TO paciric COAST 
EXCURSION 


Dally vr ewe | 16 the Minneapolis 
& 8t. y r- lroad will sell round-trip 
excursion dete to to Portland, Tacoma, 
and Vancouver for $64.80. On 
account of the api ag Endeavor Con- 
vention ao weastle S be [os 4.00 
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) Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
wash even the worst creain separator 
bowl properly twice every day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated“ bucket bowl,”’like either 
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aa, 
<7, 
of the four onthe left? Why not s 
her_ hours of cleaning eve 7 
\ yee i larpies airy ubular 
4 Cream Separator with a_ simple, 
light, Tubular bowl, easily Cleaned in 
minutes, like that on the right? 


L holds the world’s record for 
skimming. 


Sharples Tubular Cream Separa- 
tors are different—very different— 
from all others. Every difference is 
§ tO your advantage. Write for catalog 
| M— 1%, and valuable free book “Bus- 
iness Dairying.” 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 

West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can, Icago, Ul. 
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A Quality 
Proposition: 
First quality cream sells for 
the highest market price. Second 
or third quality cream being a much 
lower price. Ask any creamery man in 
the country if this isn’t true. Quantity 
of quality cream means big money. 


The Improved Frictioniess 


Empire Cream 


Separator 
the gua/ity separator, will get it for you. 
The Empire proves these claims. Let it 
Prove them to you; to your pocketbook. 
d for our new and 
ts. 















™ NEW IOWA 


CREAM SEPARATOR. 


Makes Profits Certain in 
the Dairying End of Your 
. Farming. 

Send for Catalog Today. 

Make more money out of 
a dno em 2 It is an easy 
matter to make bigger profits 
witha New lowa Cream Sepa- 
rator. We want to see every 
farmer running his dairy ata 
profit. To belp you do 
this we are going to make 
@ special low summer 
price on the New lowa. 


LET US QUOTE You 



















A SPECIAL PRICE 
This isthe best and most profitable time of 
the year to buy a cream separator. You will 





Save every particle of butter fat and make 
money from your dairy ata season when you 
are busiest and the price of butter is the fow- 
eft, if you own a New lowa to aid you in your 
work, It is the perfect (ream Separator. “Low 
down supply can, enclosed working parts, per- 
fectly ranitary, and by far the most beautiful 
and perfectly made Cream Separator in the 
world. Bullt like a watch 

We'll prove to you that the New lowa is the 
best and cheapest separator on earth. Send us 
your dealer's name and write for catalog now. 


IOWA DAIRY SEPARA . 
101 BRIDGE ST. WATER eG TOA, 











SMALLEY 


The machine of few parts. each part strong. 











The SMALLEY earned its reputation for 
being of the greatest capacity, the lightest run- 
ning and strongest silo filler. No etlo too large, 
none too high. Feed it too the limit, it will not 
break. Twenty sizes of hand and self feed. also 
huskers, shredders and stave silos 

Free catalogue tells all about it. 

















HIRED MAN WANTED 


A good farm band wanted at once at the Pike Tim- 
ber stock Farm, either married or single. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, R. F.0D. 4, Belmond, lowa 





The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
management wii! be cheerfully answe 











PROFITABLE DAIRYING IN IOWA. 


In a recent issue we told about the 
successful picnic held by the patrons 
of the Alden, Iowa, Co-operative 
Creamery Company. While attending 
this picnic our representative talked 
with a number of the patrons with a 
view to learning the actual results of 
their dairy operations. There are too 
many successful patrons of this cream- 
ery to make individual mention of all, 
nor is it possible to mention even the 
few most successful, but we wish to 
point out somewhat in detail what a 
few of the typical patrons are doing. 
These men are not selected because of 
any special advantage they have in 
handling their cows, nor because of 
any extraordinary records they have 
made, but simply to show what they 
and dozens of their neighbors are do- 
ing right alone. There may be others, 
and no doubt are, who can show a 
higher butter record per cow and 
larger profits, but these few examples 
will suffice to show about what the 
335 patrons of this creamery are doing 
and what the patrons of every other 
creamery in the state can do in this 
important side issue of Iowa farming. 

For be it always understood that the 
typical Iowa creamery patron is not, 
strictly speaking, a dairyman, but con- 
ducts this department of his business 
simply as a side issue to the main 
business of mixed farming. The Iowa 
farmer cannot afford to hire labor at 
present prices to milk cows. He can 
profitably handle only as many cows 
as he can with the help of his family 
milk night and morning as a chore. 
Now and then a good hand is found 
who can and will milk, but he is the 
exception. Hence the man with a fam- 
ily of lusty boys to help him can 
handle twenty, thirty, or even forty 
cows to advantage, but the man who 
farms it alone with perhaps only one 
helper to do the milking finds a herd 
of six to a dozen good cows most sat- 
isfactory. It is only near the cities 
or under exceptional circumstances 
that a man can afford to devote his 
entire attention to dairying. Among 
all these patrons we were able to find 
only one man who made dairying any- 
thing like a business, and he had a 
milk route for most of his output and 
sold the balance to the creamery. 





One of the successful patrons is Mr. 
J. H. Shriner, who milks eleven cows. 
His place is quite near the creamery 
and he delivers the whole milk each 
morning, hauling back the skim-m.lk 
for the calves and pigs. Mr. Shriner 
contends that he can grow as good a 
calf with creamery skim-milk balanced 
with oil meal and corn as can be 
grown with farm separator milk and 
concentrates, and his string of year- 
lings and calves is strong testimony 
of his ability to make good his con- 
tention. The calves are fed twice a 
day and their milk is measured out 
with particular attention to not over- 
feed but still give each calf all it will 
handle nicely. The milk for night feed- 
ing is placed in the water tank, and 
usually keeps sweet except in the very 
hottest weather, and in case it be- 
comes very sour a little soda is added 
to sweeten it. The calves have good 
pasture with shade and fresh water all 
the time. 

Three pastures are provided for the 
cows, and they are used in regular 
order, permitting the grass to grow 
up fresh and strong in each before 
turning in again. No grain is fed dur- 
ing the four summer months, but the 
other eight months the cows receive 
a liberal ration of oats and corn and 
cob meal ground in the proportion of 
one part oats to two parts of the meal. 
No mill feeds are purchased, as pres- 
ent prices are considered too high for 
profitable feeding. The cows are given 
shelter in cold and stormy weather 
and stabled each night. Chains are 
used for tying instead of stanchions, 
Mr. Shriner regarding the stanchion 
as barbaric and a prolific cause of 
abortion, besides materially reducing 
the flow of milk throughout the herd, 
for no cow can do her best at the 
pail unless contented and at her ease. 

The cows are tested regularly and 
only the best are kept in the dairy. 
The heifer calves of the best cows are 
saved, and they are bred to come 
fresh at about two years old. Mr. 
Shriner has a herd of mixed breeding, 
but milking Short-horn blood largely 
predominates. Pure bred bulls have 
been used for years. His favorite 
strain for deep and persistent milking 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


is a Jersey-Short-horn cross. 
years ago there were two good Jersey , 
cows in the herd, and these were bred 
to a pure bred Short-horn bull of milk- 
ing ancestry, and their heifer calves 
were in turn bred to another milking 
strain Short-horn bull. A quarter 
bred Jersey from this mating is Mr. 
Shriner’s best cow and she is produc- 
ing twelve pounds of butter every 
week. There is a high grade Short- 
horn and a cross-bred Brown Swiss- 
Short-horn that are each making 
eleven pounds per week; and also a 
high grade Holstein and a pure bred 
Short-horn that are doing fully as well 
but not as yet tested this summer. 
Last year this herd averaged through- 
out, heifers and all, $55 worth of cream 
per cow. While not a_ sensational 
record, this is a good record for any 
farm dairy, and one that represents 
good profit to the owner. 

Each year a few good sows are 
bred and the pigs are fattened on 
skim-milk and corn and sold on the 
market. Last season thirty fat hogs 
were sold January list at an average 
weight of 320 pounds, bringing $5.75 
per hundredweight. No buttermilk is 
fed the small pigs, as Mr. Shriner’s 
experience is that they do not thrive 
on it. After the pigs reach shoat size 
buttermilk may be fed to advantage. 
Hogs and butter are the money- 
makers on this farm. Mr. Shriner has 
acquired a good ninety-acre farm, 
nicely improved and well stocked, 
right in the edge of town, and says he 
owes it largely to his success with the 
cow and the pigs. 

The steer calves and the heifers not 
saved for the dairy find ready sale 
among the local steer buyers. The 
last few years only pure bred Short- 
horn bulls have been used and the 
calves show up nicely and feed out 
well when fattened for market. While 
the special dairy breed cows and their 
calves resulting from the cross of the 
milking strain Short-horn bull seem 
to make the most profitable cows for 
milk alone, still these cross-bred 
calves will not sell to the steer buyers. 
It is safe to count on fully two-thirds 
of the calves being steers and heifers 
not suitable to save for the dairy, so 
that the profitable disposition of two- 
thirds of the calves is a big item in 
the business. No one denies that the 
man who is going into dairying for his 
main business will usually find the 
special purpose dairy breeds best 
suited for the purpose, although there 
are individuals and families among all 
dual purpose breeds that will rank 
with the best of the dairy breeds. But 
for the typical Iowa dairyman and the 
typical dairyman of the corn and grass 
country, who does mixed farming and 
dairies as a side issue, the concensus 
of opinion among these successful pa- 
trons is that the dual purpose cow, 
the granger’s special purpose cow, in 
other words, makes more net profit 
year after year. There is always a 
more or less amount of roughness on 
the farm that will be wasted if not fed 
to young cattle, and there is no good 
reason under the sun why it should 
not go to produce steers that will com- 
mand a strong price on the Chicago 
market when properly fattened, while 
at the same time their sisters, under 
competent management and judicious 
selection, are capable of making profit- 
able cows in the farm dairy. 





Mr. K. Olsen milks about twenty 
cows the year around. He uses a farm 
separator and aims to skim a 25 per 
cent cream. Formerly he delivered 
whole milk to the creamery, but found 
it unsatisfactory to feed the creamery 
skim-milk to the calves. In addition 
there was the extra expense of hauling 
the milk both ways each day instead 
of the cream three times per week. 
His herd is mostly high grade Short- 
horns of milking families, a good 
Short-horn bull being at the head of 
the herd. The best heifer calves are 
saved for the dairy each year. The 
ealyes are mostly hand-fed and at a 
year old Mr. Olsen considers the well 
raised hand-fed calf almost the equal 
to the calves permitted to run with 
their dams, but perhaps hardly so 
blocky. He has never been able to 
raise calves satisfactorily on creamery 
skim-milk, but has no trouble with the 
farm separator. Some of the young 
heifers and the cows that are not 
heavy milkers are permitted to run 
with their calves. The cows are not 
tested, but a close watch is kept and 
any that do not seem to be deep and 
persistent milkers are not kept in the 
dairy herd. 

A gasoline engine is used for grind- 
ing all grain fed, which grain is raised 
on the farm, no mill feeds being used. 


Several | 





The cows run on pasture alone during 
the summer months and the balance of 
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“THE WORLDS STANDARD” 


E LAVAI- 
SEPARATOR) 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


74 CORTLANDT ST. R & CANAL ST's 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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LY IT STRIKES 


when our patent sprayer is 
. Keeps all insect 
its off cows in pasture 
onger than any imitation 
} Ma Used since 1885. Absolutely 
*Wfharmless, cures all sores 
Malf cent’s worth saves & 
quarte milk and much flesh. 
ry House, or any place it is 
sprayed. If dealer offers substitute, send §:.00 for 
Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
200 cows. Name express office. $1.00 returned if 


cows not protected. Free Booklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co.,1008Fairmount Ave.,Philada., Pa. 
@ Eprror knows from experience SHOO-FLY Is U. K. 


tH BLIZZ AR ENSILAGE 
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CUTTER: 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
etc. Elevates to any height. Strong, 
durable, economical. Fuily guaran. 











the year are fed the roughness of the 
farm and ground corn, oats, barley, 
and whatever other grain is on hand 
This spring the grain ration was dis 
continued about May ist, when the 
cows were turned on good early pas- 
ture. Mr. Olsen’s cream checks will 
average around $600 a year. He con- 
siders that the calves and the whole 
milk for the calves and pigs will pay 
the interest on investment, the nat- 
ural deterioration of the cows and for 
his labor. The feed is largely rough- 
ness that is hard to estimate, and, to 
gether with the grain fed, must be de- 
ducted from the cash proceeds of the 
cream to show the profit. In addition 
to this must be figured a credit of the 
increase in the fertility of the farm 
from the manure and the fact that a 
cash market is provided at home for a 
lot of cheap roughness and practically 
all small grain. In all it figures out a 
nice margin of profit, and it is all in- 
cidental to the regular farm opera- 
tions. 





Mr. N. J. Wheeler, who is also the 
efficient manager of the creamery com- 
pany, is a dairyman of many years’ ex- 
perience, having grown up near the 
famous Elgin district of [llinois. 
When dairying for a business he kept 
a herd of Holsteins, and found them 
profitable dairy cattle, but when he 
moved to Iowa and engaged in mixed 
farming he got Red Polls to breed the 
horns off the calves and proved them 
a good dual purpose breed. Mr. 
Wheeler’s preference, after years of 
experience, is for the milking Short- 
horn, either high grade or pure bred 
The best heifer calves have always 
been kept to replenish and increase 


the milking herd, and there is now 4 
herd of about twenty cows on the old 
home farm which is operated by ®% 
tenant, while on his new farm near 


town he runs a small herd of half that 
number. Mr. Wheeler, who is a vel- 
eran of the civil war and has aso 
served his time on the milk stool, de 
votes more attention to the manage 
ment of the creamery and his other 
business interests than he does to 41s 
dairy, but still finds it a profitable sid 
issue both for his tenant and himse! 





In addition to the farmer patrons 
there are a number of townsfolk who 
keep one or more cows and bring 
whole milk to the creamery. These 
cows are pastured on vacant lots anc 
wood pastures, as a rule receive extra 
good care and the individual 4! 
tention that cannot be or is not give® 
in the herd, and some of them have 
made very good records indeed. On 
man with two grade Jerseys fresh |a'° 
last fall is selling an average Ot °'~- 
worth of milk each month after usins 
whatever is needed for his family. H's 
next door neighbor, with a grade Red 
Poll and a grade Short-horn, poth 
fresh early in the spring, supplies 
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family and sells $16 worth of milk 
each month through the summer. 
These cows are not receiving a bite of 
grain, but are, of course, on flush pas- 
tures. 





The patrons are gradually adopting 
more business-like methods of hand- 
ling their cows, consequently their 
profits are increasing in geometrical 
proportion. It costs no more, or at 
least very little more, to feed, handle, 
and milk a 250-pound cow than a 260- 
pound cow, while the net profit on the 
former is double that of the latter. It 
is the net profit that counts. Each 
year more of the patrons weigh and 
test the milk and keep track of what 
each cow is doing. The butter-maker 
is always glad to make these tests 
without charge, and all the patron 
needs do is to weigh the milk and take 
the samples. Nearly every dairyman 
realizes the fact that in no other way 
ean he know, or even intelligently 
guess what his individual cows are do- 
ing. Those who do not test simply 
neglect to attend to it, meanwhile ad- 
mitting that they know it would pay 


them in dollars and cents and de- 
creased labor to keep tab on every 
cow. One patron who is milking 


seventeen cows stated that his neigh- 
bor had recently started to keep books 
on his dairy cows and was greatly sur- 
prised to find some of his favorite 
cows were barely paying their way, 
while others that he had not supposed 
so good were making a handsome 
profit every month. This patron 
further stated that he recognized the 
importance of testing and had thought 
of starting, but did not like to bother 
with the weighing and taking samples, 
and had never got around to it. He 
admitted there was little doubt his 
twelve best cows would bring him as 
much total net profit in a year as the 
seventeen did now. In other words, he 
was milking five cows every night and 
morning, handling the extra milk, and 
feeding and caring for five additional 
cows rather than bother with the test, 
which need only be made one week in 
ten to give a very accurate statement 
of each cow’s productive ability. Tak- 
ing all things into consideration, it 
would seem that the average creamery 
patron who fails to test his herd needs 
to be spurred into doing as good as he 
knows. In other words, failure to keep 
accurate account of the milk cows is 
generally a matter of carelessness and 
indifference, expensive though it be, 
rather than ignorance. 
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Steel Wheels 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
which makes wheel good and 
strong till tireis worn out. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
widths. We make wheels to fit 
any thimble skein or straight 
steel axle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Lew Down 
Handy Wagons. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box 18 ee Havana, Ill. 


Patents 
/rwig & Lane, Crocker 
Bik, Des Motnes. lowa 











Send sketch or model of 

invention for FREE opinion 

as to patentability. 
Ref.—Wallaces’ Farmer. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE VALUE OF A DAIRY BULL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI see reported in the paper a Jer- 
sey bull recently sold in the east for 
$11,500, being bought by a man in 
Virginia. What do you think of a 
price as high as this for a dairy bull? 
Do you think he is worth it or can 
ever be worth it?” 

Whether this particular bull is 
worth the price paid for it we do not 
know. In view of the fact that he 
was sold at a public sale and that 
the sale was largely attended by the 
best Jersey breeders of the east, and 
in view of the further fact that a 
large percentage of these Jersey 
breeders are men of unusual intelli- 
gence, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the bull, in the opinion of a good many 
men, was worth very near the price 
asked for him. If not, he would not 
have sold for that much money. It 
has been quite thoroughly demon- 
strated that the milk giving quality is 
transmitted to a much greater extent 
through the sire than through the dam. 
Let us suppose that this bull will sire 
one hundred heifers before he passes 
his age of usefulness. Let us also 
suppose that each of these heifers 
will give an average of fifty pounds 
of butter more per year than they 
would if sired by another bull. Sup- 
pose further that their period of milk- 
ing is six years. How much is the 
bull worth? Do a little figuring on 
this. 





CEMENT SILO. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The silo shown in the illustration 
was built in 1905 on a two-foot con- 
crete foundation four feet in the 
ground. The blocks are regular build- 
ing blocks on the outside but rounded 
on the inside to make a true circle. 
Every second row of blocks has a 
groove in top in which is imbedded an 
endless rod which is bolted through 
the frame of the door, the door frame 
being made of 4x6-inch wood with one- 
inch iron rods which can be used as a 
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making about 12 pounds of butter a week. 
the U.S. Separator was in our house, we mad 
26 pounds, a gain of 14 pounds over the old way. This 
increase would well repay any farmer to buy a U. S. Separator. 
: Auburn, DL 

The picture above shows how clean the U. S. skims— 


WALTER S. WOOLSEY. 


-t, Holds the World’s Record— and with its simple bow] 
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inside), easy-running, self-oiling gearing, 
tank, strong me 
—the U.S. is far and away the best separator. 
>» That’s what users say after trying other kinds. 
Send for handsome free catalog teLling ALL about its con- 
struction and operation. Just write for “No. 196” today. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
EIGHTEEN DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


e and proved durability 








inside of the walls to stop this. Can 
you recommend anything?” 
If our correspondent will white- 


wash the inside of these walls with 
pure cement and water we think he 
will have no trouble, especially if 
plenty of water was used in making 
the concrete for the walls. This 
seems to be the practice of those who 
have cement silos. This whitewash 
will need to be renewed every year 
or two. 





A number of breeders of Red Poll 
cattle are making the same mistake 
Short-horn people have made, that is, 
they are not keeping up the milking 








CEMENT BLOOK SILO ON FARM OF CHARLES OLDHAM, 
WAPELLO COUNTY, IOWA. 





ladder. The door continues from top 
to bottom and is thirty-three feet long, 
and the silo itself is sixteen feet four 
inches in the clear. 

The inside of the silo was painted 
with pure cement and water. The bot- 
tom was made of concrete and 
rounded like a bowl. The cost of the 
building was $450. 

It was filled in the fall of 1905, filling 
it in two days, taking six teams to 
haul it in, four men to cut by hand 
(the corn was too rank for the binder, 
which tangled it in cutting), three men 
to feed, and two men in silo. It took 
ten and one-half acres of heavy corn 
to fill it. 

The silage kept nearly perfect the 
first year. Only one-half was fed, and 
the balance was kept over another 
winter, which left it with a great deal 
of spoiled silage around the outside, 
but the cows ate the rest with relish. 
I fed it till last of April and cows 
would eat up silage of mornings be 
fore going out to eat grass. 

CHAS. OLDHAM. 

Wapello county, Iowa. 





CEMENT SILOS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have just built two silos of ce- 
ment. Lately I have read in a dairy 
paper that the concrete walls draw 
the water out of the silage and cause 
dry rot. Since then I have been try- 
ing to find a solution to apply on the 





qualities of their cattle. The Red Poll 
is a dual purpose breed, and it is a 
vital mistake not to keep up the milk- 
ing qualities. This can only be done 
by milking and keeping’ careful 
records. The farmer who buys a Red 
Poll bull because he wants a dual pur- 
pose animal will not be satisfied very 
long unless the man who has. the 
bull to sell can show him the records 
of the bull’s dam and grandam. 





THE COST OF KEEPING A COW 
A YEAR. 


When we are not able to work out 
a problem in one way we usually try 
another. We have been endeavoring 
for a good many years, and so far as 
we know, with but little result, to in- 
duce our readers to buy a Babcock 
test, a pair of scales, a pencil and pad 
of paper, and find out what cows are 
making them a profit, what cows 
barely pay for their keep, and what 
cows are kept at a loss. 

We know as well now as we would 
know after the test is made, that in 
every herd that has not been tested 
and the poor cows weeded out, that 
there are some that are kept at a loss, 
which, like the lean cows in Pharaoh’s 
dream, are eating up the substance 
of the good cows. 

If the farmer will not try this 
method, we ask him to do another 
thing: To sit down some day when 
it is too wet to plow corn or make 





hay and figure out for himself what 
it costs him to keep his cows a year. 
We do not mean what money he pays 
out, but the value of the grass they 
eat during the summer season, the 
value of the hay and the grain they 
eat during the winter. 


This cost will vary on different 


farms; but each farmer can work it 
out for himself. Put it in this way: 
Suppose Wallaces’ Farmer’ should 


come to you with a proposition to 
keep ten cows for a year on good, 
generous feed, reserving the skim- 
milk, the calves, and the manure for 
your labor and giving us the butter, 
what would you ask us? Imagine re- 
ceiving just such a proposition from 
us or from some neighbor, and then 
figure out what would be sufficient re- 
muneration. Don’t make any guess 
in the matter, but figure out what you 
could afford to keep these ten cows 
for an entire year. 

Having done this, 
what you would take. We are quite 
anxious to secure estimates from 
farmers on the cost of keeping ten 
milk cows one year so that they will 
neither gain nor lose in weight. We 
think a symposium of this kind from 
farmers in the different states would 
prove exceedingly interesting reading. 

Then go to your books and find out 
just what your cows have paid you 
during the last year, taking no account 
of the butter and milk consumed on 
the farm. If you will do this, then 
you will be more ready to listen to 
us when we ask you to test your cows 
and tell us how many of them have 
yielded you a profit, how many have 
barely paid for their keep, and how 
many have been kept at a loss. 


write us just 





HOMESEEKER EXCURSION RATES. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
will sell on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month round-trip homeseeker ex- 


cursion tickets to poin in Minnesota, 
North and South Dako’ and the Cana- 
dian North For information 


west. 
write W. K. Adams, D. P. A., 612 Wal- 
nut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BALES**.‘oay HAY 
A DAY 
The Gem Full Circle Steel Baler offers large 
feed opening, power head getting greatest bal- 
ing pressure out of a light team, quick return 
plunger, allowing two charges to each circle, and 
brake device which relieves any jerk from the re- 
bound, Easiest for men and horses and bales 
most. Our press weighs 2,600 pounds, some others 
only 1,500. Such light presses require constant re- 
pairs. We save you or more in first cost and 
more every yearin repairs. Send usa postal today 
for prices, 5 days’ free tria) plan and a free copy of 




















Henney Buggies 
Made at our branch factory, Freeport, Ill.; 
backed by the Flying Dutchman guaran- 
tee. No better to be had. All styles. Ask 
your dealer to show you. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, 1. 


Send 4 cents in Stamps for 
Flying Dutchman Song Book 














Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires, No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Whee! Co. Bx42 Quincy, lil. 
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SPRING DIPPING 


D 
Hand Dressing All Stock. 
PUTS AN END TO 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS, MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 
SKIN DISEASES. 
Don’t waste time and moncy on inferior dips. 
vusrt—— — 


KRESODIP 


NON-CARBOLIC. STANDARDIZED. 


Prepared in our own laboratories. Ask your 


druggist for Kreso Dip. Write us for free 
booklets telling how to use on all live stock. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Baancwes: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, hansas City, lodianapolis, Minneap- 
olis, x eT London, Fng.; Mont eal, Que.; Sydney, 
N.S. W.; St. Petersburg. Russia; Bombay, India; 
Tokio, Japan; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


The Great Discovery! 


A Sure Cure for Worms in 
Lambs and Sheep 


Discovered by my father, G. B. Bothwell, 
who was successful in raising sheep by the 
thousand for over fifty years. 

Bothwell's Vermifuge has been used 
by sheepmen for the past four years with 
the best of satisfaction to them. 

Write for particulars 

and prices. 


GEO, B. BOTHWELL 
NETTLETON, MO. 





Sheep Every Year 
Dioped In 3 
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COOPER DIP 


Has no equal. One dipping kills ticks, lice 
and nits. Increases quantity and quality 
of wool. Improves appearance and con- 
dition of flock. If dealer can’t supply you, 
send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallons) packet to 


Des Moines Drug Co., - 
Hornick, Hess & More, - 
Wm. Cooper and Nephews, - - - Chicago 


Portable 


WITTE Gasoline Engine 


wer to the 
0 sparks or 


enables you to move the 
work. Used indoors or out. 


flame to ignite stacks or buildings. 
Electric Igniter. 


Savi 


Get the facts, free, 
Witte Iron 
Works Co., 
do: W. Sth 
Kances City, hee 












ences, stating age tory wanted. 
LL. May&Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
Narvery mes, Florists & Secdamen. 





- Des Moines, lowa 
Sioux Falls, lowo 


MeN WANTED 








W. ©, MIEIR, 


Picture and History of the 


FREE "Pes FED hog 


Bend name and address today to 





Alamosa, Colorade 


The Hog. 


Contribations on subjects connected with swine 
Management are cordially invited. 








TUBERCULOSIS AMONG HOGS. 

it has been a matter of general 
knowledge among farmers for some 
time that hogs as well as cattle are 
subject to tuberculosis, and that the 
disease has been increasing quite rap- 
idly in the last two or three years. 
especially in the dairy sections of the 
west. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has been investigating this subject 
during the last year, and has been 
looking carefully into the records of 
post-mortem inspectors at the various 
packing houses, with a view to dis- 
covering the location of the most im- 
portant centers of the disease, and 
has prepared tables which show at a 
glance the proportion of the cases in 
which the disease is limited to the 
throat of the hog and where the dis 
ease affects other parts of the body. 

It has been found that approximately 
92 per cent of the 96,000 hogs thus 
reported tuberculous were affected in 
the glands of the neck, and that some 
30 per cent of these were not affected 
elsewhere We quote from a recent 
report: 

“It has been found that wherever 
tuberculous hogs are marketed from 
a farm the cows of that farm are tuber- 
cnlous, or else the hogs have been 
fed upon skim-milk or separator refuse 
from some public creamery, to which 
the milk of tuberculous cows, or per- 
haps of but a single tuberculous cow, 
is delivered. Separator sediment has 
been obtained from several suspected 
creameries, and animal inoculations 
and microscopic examinations have 
demonstrated the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in 25 per cent of the samples 
of such refuse, thus proving the neces- 
sity of guarding calves and pigs from 
this source of infection.” 

We think a careful reading of the 
above quotation will justify the posi- 
tion that Wallaces’ Farmer took in de- 
manding a law in the state of lowa re- 
quiring sterilizing of the milk of all 
creameries. Our object in view was to 
check the spread of this disease in the 
dairy sections of that state without 
alarming the public. 

The department finds that if this 
milk is warmed to 176 degrees Fahren- 
heit there is no danger. It states 
further that “one instance of serious 
infection was discovered, where the 
tuberculous cattle which originally 
brought the disease to the ranch had 
been destroyed. Still the disease per- 
sisted in attacking on an average some 
24 per cent of the hogs marketed from 
the place during the following three 
years. Investigation then showed that 
the brood sows, which had been re- 
tained for some time, were badly in- 
fected and that they served as sources 
of tubercular contamination to each 
succeeding generation of pigs.” 

We quote still further from the re- 
port: “Other hogs have been exposed 
to infection by following tuberculous 
cattle, where they had full access to 
all excretions from them, others have 
been fed with tuberculous milk, and 
still others have been penned with cat- 
tle that were being fed upon tubercle 
bacilli of artificial cultivation in order 
that the infectiveness of the bacilli 
after passage through the alimentary 
tracts of the cattle might be observed. 
It was shown that hogs readily con- 
tract tuberculosis from eating the 
feces of. tuberculous cattle, and that 
this is probably one of the commonest 
causes of tuberculosis among hogs. 
* * * ‘Tubercle bacilli given cattle 
in their drinking water were forfnd to 
pass through the entire length of their 
digestive apparatus and to appear in 
their feces without having lost the 
power to produce tuberculous disease. 
This last fact indicates that animals 
with tuberculous lungs, while they do 
not expectorate after coughing up 
tuberculous material, nevertheless 
seatter bacilli freely, by swallowing 
them, having them pass through their 
intestines, and discharging them with 
their feces.” 

The increased effectiveness of in- 
spection at all slaughtering pens will 
mean a very heavy loss either to the 
farmer himself or to the packer, which 
losses will be recouped by lowering 
the price of the farmer’s hogs and thus 
throwing it back onto the farmer, un- 
less a special effort is made to rid 
the stock yards of the west of this 
disease, 

If the farmer ascertains that he has 
tuberculosis among his hogs, the first 
question te be answered is: Is there 
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This Is tt—invaluable for Feeding Pigs, Sheep and Calves 


Mention Wallace’s Farmer. Address 


DON’T HAVE RUNT’S—GIVE EVERY PIG A SHOW! 


Runte are generally the resalt of the stronger pigs robbing the weaker. They root him 
out of the way, take his feed and soon dwarf him fn size and ambition, and the farmer 
thus only makes half or less on this pig than he should. It's seldom you find runts 
where every pig gets a fair chance at the feed. . 


Wright’s Stock Feeder Means Uniform Pigs 









C. A. WRIGHT, Rosendale, Missouri 


i?” Ask Wallaces’ Farmer about Wright's Feeder. They have tried it on their farms 
and recommend it because they found it a good thing. 


It feeds 25 pigs at atime; every pig has its place 
every pig gets his share of the feed. No root 
ing, pushing and climbing over each other where 
this feeder is used. It saves feed, labor, and 
will more than pay for itself on every bunch of 
pigs raised. Every hog raiser who has used it 
will endorse this statement. Don’t put it off 
but buy a Wright's feeder this year. It means 
money to you. Circular {Illustrating and describ 
ing it for the asking. 




















is the simplest, most satisfac. 
tory and most durable HOG 
WATEREH made. Nothingabour 
it to get out order; nothing to bother 
with. Its metal ball valve (non ; 

rosive) resting On an expansive ry} 
ber seat, makes leakage impoxsihje 
and we guarantee it to work perfe 
ly for five years. Our watere- h 
five gallons and four hogs can 
at a time. You'll never us 
other waterer after you once t 
Hawkeye. Endorsed by theagricu! 
tural colleges and hundreds of pra; 
tical hog men. Price reasonab|: 












Send at once for {llustrated descriptive circular and get your order in early. 


PARSONS HAWKEWE MANUFACTURING COMPARY, 


NEWTON, 1OWA 











The Flour City 


Gasoline Engines 


A Full And Complete Line 


The Latest Improved 
Traction. 
If Interested send for Catalog and Book 
of Testimonials. 
KINNARD-HAINES CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








any tuberculosis among my cattle, 
either dairy cows or feeding steers? 
In nine cases out of ten it will be 
found among the dairy cows or in 
separator creamery milk from infected 
cows. The only thing to do then is 
to apply the tuberculin test, find out 
which ones have the disease, and send 
them off to market. If it is not 
found among the dairy cows or in 
infected milk then it will be found 
among the brood sows, which have 
either been infected from dairy cows 
that have had the disease or through 
tuberculous milk brought from some 
creamery. : 

We have not told all we know about 
this heretofore, because we did not 
care to alarm the public unnecessarily, 
and we were particularly desirous to 
avoid calling the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries to the 
fact that this disease was increasing 
among the hogs of the west. There is 
no longer any necessity for this reti- 
cence. 

If farmers find that their hogs are 
rejected in the market, the only thing 
to do is to clean up their yards and 
put a stop to the spread of this dis- 
ease. One of the most important 
things to do in Iowa is to insist upon 
the enforcement of the law for steril- 
izing all milk that comes from the 
creameries. When this is done it re- 
mains for the farmer to clean up his 
own place and buy no dairy cows until 
they have first been tested with tuber- 
culin, and thus keep his yards clear of 
the disease. 


THE WORLD’S PORK SUPPLY. 

The price of hogs has been surpris- 
ingly and gratifyingly high for the last 
two or three years, and unless some 
terrific financial disaster affects the 
whole industrial world, will continue 
to be high, probably not as high as 
now, at times higher; but 
there is no business that seems to be 
more thoroughly rock-bottomed than 
pork production. 

A relatively small portion of the 
United States must necessarily furnish 
the commercial pork for an indefinite 
period. When we look over Europe 
as a whole we find that it cannot begin 
to furnish the pork products that their 
people desire and are able to consume. 
The pork supplied by southeastern 
Europe, from which the hog apparent- 
ly spread all over the world, is a 
negligible quantity. France, Italy, and 
Germany grow quite an amount of 
pork, but none of them more than the 
supply of their own demands. Den- 
mark afid ireland are the only coun- 
tries that ship pork abroad. In Den- 


perhaps 


mark it is mainly a by-product of but- 











factory in the 





ter factories, on the refuse of which 
the hogs are largely grown and then 
finished with American corn. In Ire 
land it is a product of the peasant 
farmer, and here, too, it is finished on 
imported American corn. Canada ha 
been able to ship a limited amount of 
pork and bacon to the English mar 
ket, but through the rapid increas: 
of her population and the giving over 
of such a large portion of western Can 
ada to wheat growing, the home dé 
mand will soon take up all the por! 
products that Canada can raise 

When we come to look at our own 
country, none of the eastern states, 
and none of the middle section except 
perhaps part of Ohio, can do more 
than supply itself with pork. The sup 
ply is very short in the northeastern 
and middle states. It is only when we 
reach the corn surplus states that 
more pork is grown than is necessary 
to supply the home demand. Up to 
this time the south has never grown 
sufficient pork for its own consump 
tion. With improved methods of farm 
ing the supply will gradually increase 
but none of the southern states, not 
even Texas, will be able to furnish 
any pork for the foreign market 

The commercial pork must, there 
fore, be grown in the corn surplus 
states, in the alfalfa states, and in 
some of the wheat growing sections of 
Washington and Oregon. The corn 
surplus states, or rather that portion 
of them in which corn grows to the 
greatest perfection, must supply the 
world’s demand for lard, fat backs 
and mess pork, until some new por 
tion of the world is opened up to corn 
growing. The bacon hogs will be 
grown in a circle around the corn belt, 
in southern Minnesota, the alfalfa sec 
tions west of the Missouri and in the 
mountain states, and in limited areas 
in the southern states. The corn sur- 
plus states, southern South Dakota 
and Oklahoma must be depended on to 
furnish the great bulk of the pork 
products that are demanded for con 
sumption all over the western hemis 
phere and to some extent in the east 
ern. 

As wealth increases and populatio! 
increases this consumption of pork 
products will also continually increa 
This fact explains why it is that th¢ 
rich corn lands and the alfalfa lands 
are the highest priced lands in the 
United States, and always will be 

Taking this view of the subject, our 
readers will see how important it !s 
to take precautions, no matter at what 
immediate loss, to secure the freedom 
of hogs from hog cholera, tuberculosis 
and all the other ills to which the pig 
is heir. 
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THE RAINFALL SINCE MARCH iST. 


The National Weekly Weather Bul- 
ijetin of the week ending March l, 
1907, which gives the departures from 
normal rainfall and temperature of 
the entire country since March Ist, is 
a rather interesting publication. Inas- 
much as our readers do not have an 
opportunity to see it, we give a short 


ynopsis. 

It divides the entire country into re 
sions and summarizes the situation in 
the following: 

“For the period from March Ist to 
July Ist (123 days) the seasonal pre- 
cipitation is much below the average 
from the Rio Grande Valley northward 
to the upper Missouri and Red River 
of the North valleys; it is also defi- 
cient over most of the Lake region 
and central valleys, in the South At- 
lantic states, and on the North Pacific 
coast. Central and western Texas 
and portions of Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota, and 
New England have received only from 


inspectors, to be mutually agreed upon, 
to have charge of tagging any cattle re- 
jected as suspects at the time of pur- 
chase. 

“(B) All dairy cows, whether shipped 
or driven in, and common native cows, 
known as canners, sold to the packers 
are to be subject to post-mortem exami- 
nation, the buyer and seller to determine 
animals of that class at time of sale. In 
case they cannot agree it is to he left 
to the inspector. This agreement does 
not in any way affect range cows, the 
same to be bought as heretofore. Pur- 
chasers agree to allow full market price 
for hides and condemned carcasses and to 
furnish satisfactory evidence of posi- 
mortem condemnation 

“(C) All parties interested will make 
an appeal to the governors of their re- 
spective states and other proper parties 
to cause such inspection laws to _ be 
passed, or enforced if already passed, as 
will stamp out tuberculosis, which is gen- 
erally found in dairy cows, as it is the 
decided opinion that from a beef stand- 
point, as well as a milk standpoint, the 
disease has increased, and no past in- 
spection has been sufficiently rigid on 
either article of food, beef and milk. 

“The members of the live stock ex- 
changes agree that they wil take steps 
to arrange that all dairy cows or canners 
to be shipped to them shall be tagged 
in the country in such a way that point 
of shipment and owner can be identified, 
that the shipper may be advised through 
his commission man of the post-mortem 
results. Commission men also agree to 
use all means in their power to assist 














three average years’ hard work. 


with plow gears. 


bill if you buy. 


goods. 





Waterloo, lowa 


‘Invest Two Gents for One Thousand Dollars Profit 
Winneshiek Threshing Machinery 


That is what we save you on a big rig. Think of it—more than you save in 
We make the largest grain separator in the world and 
have traction engines to correspond; also the smaller sizes, and special big engines 
We have on hand rebuilt outfits of the leading makes which are 
practically good as new and at unheard of prices. 


Come Right Here and Look at the Goods 


We can convince any man of experience. 
You will get a square deal. 
facturing and shipping enable us to supply the best line of threshing machinery ever 
offered at prices that insure a saving for our customers of almost one-third in first 
cost. We can and will save you just as much in proportion on our other 
Get our catalogue of famous DAVIS frost-proof gasoline engines, Alfalfa 
King rakes and stackers, Cascaden hay press, Giant Killer sweep feed mill, com 
drills, farm boilers, tank heaters, Northwestern steam feed cooker and all styles and 
sizes of Progressive steel ranges, cook stoves, Oak and Hot Blast heaters. Send 
for catalogue and proposition covering the article you want. 


CASCADEN MANUFACTURING CO. 





We pay your railroad fare and hotel 
Our unequalled facilities for manu- 








Grand Forks, WN. D, 




















one-half to three-fourths of the sea- in stamping sane iq’? . a : 
es in stamping out tuberculosis = 5 
. sonal average. The seasonal precipi- This agreement is practically the same Co-Operative Live Stock Commission 0 
tation is in excess of the average in as that made by the St. Joseph Live LJ 
the upper Ohio Valley and Middle At- — ee S ao + — A purely co-operative company organized and conducted by the farmers 
lantie states, on the east Gulf coast, | measured terms by the commission mer- and stockmen of the corn belt and range country. 
» » Pp > >. cha 3 : kets is suc 
ae nerally throughout the poor e re = 6 Se ee Ls ' The Co-Operative sells stock at the old rates of commission— 
gion, and in northern alifornia. | With the packers in| May when ‘they $6.00 per car for single deck car hogs or sheep; $10.00 for double 
Nearly double the seasonal average | adopted the post-mortem. Instead of do- deck; 50c per head for cattle, with maximum of $10.00 per car. 
has fallen in portions of Utah and | ine tle ene tna: asc range , Precip: It therefore saves its patrons about $2.00 on each car sold. 
i Arizona, and more than double the | weeks and cost their patrons from $1,000 Every stock feeder and shipper is invited to join the company, 
i average in western Nevada. to $3,000 per week in lower prices. The but we will sell your stock whether you are a member or not. 
He Coming to the regions which inter- = a Fem pe nn ng For further information about the company and for market advice write us. 
; es vaders more particularly: In | and improved it. It cost the commission 
i t our re I y merchants nothing, but it cost the stock- CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 
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the Lake region, which extends from 
Oswego, New York, to Duluth, Minne- 
sota, there are four points that have 
had more than seasonal rainfall— 
Oswego, New York; Toledo, Ohio; 
Marquette, Michigan; and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. In this region generally 
the rainfall is from 45 to 99 per cent 
of the normal. 

in the upper Mississippi valley, 
which extends from St. Paul, Minne 
sota, to St. Louis, Missouri, including 
most of Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, there are but two points 
that have an excess of precipitation 
this year—Keokuk, Iowa, and Cairo, 
illinois. The rest of the region has 
had from 66 to 98 per cent, Des Moines 
76 per cent. 

In the Missouri valley, which ex- 
tends from Columbia, Missouri, to 
Williston, North Dakota, there are but 
two points that have had normal sea- 
sonal rainfall—Kansas City and Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. The rest has had 
from 51 per cent at Concordia, Kansas, 
to 96 per cent at Springfield, Missouri. 


men probably $20,000. The daily market 
papers which are supported by the com- 
mission firms have persistently misrepre- 
sented the facts and by appeals to preju- 
dice have succeeded in deceiving many 
stockmen 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Once more there is a 


pressing demand for harvest hands, and 
the supply is much too small to go 


Chicago, July & 


around, as usual A few days since tele- 
Gov- 
ernor Hoch of Kanasas and T. B. Gerow, 


graph requests were forwarded by 


director of the Free Employment Bureau 
of Topeka, to J. S. Black, passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Santa Fe railway, and 
W. L. McLeod of the Western Passenger 
Association, asking the transcontinental 
roads to get together at once and grant 
a rate of one cent a mile for parties of 
farm laborers from eastern points A 
similar request was sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, urging the neces- 
sity of a measure of this nature so that 
the farmers may be able to harvest their 
wneat crop. Thousands of farm workers 
are urgently needed in Kansas alone, it 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Union Stook Yds. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Stock Yards 


SO. ST. JOE, MO. 
Stock Yards 











SELLING GATTLE, Hoas AND SHEEP 


That’s our basiness. We've been at it many years and have made a 


of it, b we study 





how best to serve those who trust us with their shipments. 
Competent Salesmen, Personal Attention, and a ‘Square Deal” 


to all comers has made our services highly eng mg 
u 


with your shipments. We believe we can please you 


to our customers. We would like to have you try us 
st as we have pleased hundreds of other feeders and 


shippers. TRY US. Write us today how many cattle, hogs or sheep you have on feed, when they wil! be 


ready to ship, and if you would like to 


ve us keep you posted on the market. Address 


SHINN, FRY & CO. Live Stock Com. Merchants, Eoom*,2% an. 2? Exchange 








country. It is grass and more grass 
every where It looks as if there would 
be the best feed we have had since 1888. 
A great part of the prairie is like a hay 
field, and stock of all kinds ‘are thriving 
and in fine condition. I saw some Texas 
steers put up a month ago and they have 
filled out so rapidly that they look like 
wintered cattle. It looks as if beef cat- 
tle will be far above an average in qual- 
ity Shipments will commence about 
August ist from South Dakota. The 
Montana cattle will be late, owing to the 
severe winter they passed through. Sheep 


WOOL 


We have made arrangements to act as 
agents for one of the largest Wool concerns 
in the east. Wecan pay you more mone 
than you have been getting. We furnish 
wool sacks and twine to our shippers. 


Weste Ne sk 2aste Tyo is urged, and there is a crying need of shearing is about over, but little wool has 
Western Nebraska, eastern Wy aren help any other warts ef the | as yet been delivered on eecount of baa We keep your shipment separate 
ming. eastern Colorado. Wisconsin farm help in many other part of th 3 ; 1 n 

’ . : p ’ . ice west. There is a large immigration this weather The price on the range is in | until you are satisfied. Get our prices. 


Kansas, and western Texas have all 
had less than the normal; while the 
mountain states have had rainfall in 
excess, 

The shortage in rainfall in the sec- 
tions mentioned has not been dam- 
aging to crops so far. The corn crops 
in the corn surplus states are better 
with less than the normal up to the 
middle of July, as are also the grain 
crops. When corn begins to tassel 
it makes its largest drafts on _ the 
water in the soil, and the yield of corn 
in all these states is not determined 
so much by the rainfall up to the first 
of July as it is by the rainfall in July 
and August. 

The temperature is another promi- 
nent factor, especially with regard to 
the corn crop. In the sections where 
there has been a deficiency of rainfall 
there has generally been a seasonal 
leficiency of heat running from one 
degree per day up to four. What the 
corn crop needs is more rain and more 
heat from this on. These will be the 
determining factors for the next sixty 
days, and the man who keeps his eye 
these can make quite as good a 
ess at the crops as any statistician. 
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INSPECTION SETTLEMENT. 
meeting in Chicago last Saturday 
ween the Executive Committee of the 
itional Live Stock Exchange and the 
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year from foreign countries, and the co- 
operation of the railroads is required to 
bring a fair number of the new arrivals 
to the agricultural regions of the country. 
Thus far the railroad companies have 
been opposed to a lowering of rates, as 
the two-cent rate now in effect in Illinois 
and several states of the middle west 
has aroused their hostility, but it is asked 
that an exception be made in this in- 
stance on account of the extreme urgency 
of the farmers’ needs 

Last week was broken by the Fourth 
of July holiday, and hence the volume of 
business accomplished in various lines 
was a good deal reduced. Otherwise busi- 
ness reports remain essentially un- 
changed, and manufacturers report plenty 
of animation, while bankers state that 
rates of interest remain firm at 5% to 6 
per cent. Wall Street stocks have rallied 
from their recent sensational slump and 
have scored some substantial advances, 
the upward movemént being assisted by 
reinvestment of large disbursements of 
cash for July dividends and interest. 

General interest is shown in the crop 
news, and on the Chicago Board of Trade 
speculators are operating extensively in 
wheat. The crop is largely short in the 
southwest, and this tends to create a firm 
undertone, in spite of the large surplus 
carried over from last year. Thrashing 
returns from the southwest are not en- 
couraging, southeastern Missouri sending 
reports of from two to five bushels per 
acre,” where 20 to 25 bushels were har- 
vested a year ago. An important buil- 
ish intluence was found in the decrease 
in a recent week of 4,840,000 bushels in 
the amount of wheat on ocean passage. 
This surprising reduction was taken to 
indicate that the foreigners were com- 
pelled to draw on the grain bought 
months ago because of the smallness of 
their own native holdings. Texas millers 
have been free bidders for wheat at St 
Louis, Kansas City, and Wichita. The 


and around 20 cents, some clips going at 
22% # «cents. The demand, while not 
urgent, is healthy, and there promises 
to be a free movement. The lamb crop 
is very short, from 50 to 60 per cent, and 
even less. Flockmasters complain of the 
steadily increasing cost of running sheep. 
With present prices it does not cut much 
of a figure, but if we get back to average 
values it will be a serious problem. Then 
if we have a leasing law, where will be 
sheep owners be at? Crops in the west 
are late, but healthy looking. On dry 
farms everything looks well on account of 
heavy rains. At Belle Fourche the rain- 
fall from April Ist to June 20th was one 
to twelve inches, and this has made 
everything boom in that neighborhood.” 

The stocks of provisions in Chicago 
increasing in volume 
steadily, and on the last day of June they 
aggregated 142,235,138 pounds, compared 
with 128,968,958 pounds a month earlier 
and 109,632,863 pounds a year ago. Hogs 
have been marketed less freely for a 
month past and for the expired six 
months of the year than for the corre- 
sponding periods last year, but the pur- 
chases made in the Chicago market by 
eastern shippers have been unusually 
small, leaving a greater percentage of 
hogs for the home trade. Large numbers 
have been needed for the unusually large 
fresh meat trade, for the advance z 
prices for beef and mutton has turned the 
popular demand more to hog meats than 
ordinarily. There is also a large sale for 
cured hog products, despite their dear- 
ness 

Hogs coming to market have embraced 
a larger percentage of inferior grades, 
indicating that the best droves have been 
disposed of. Last week's receipts were 
smaller than usual, the week being cut 
into by the national holiday. There was 
a good local demand, but eastern shippers 
failed to operate extensively, and this 
lessened competition, of course. Sales 


warenouses are 


References—Wallaces’ Farmer, Citizens 
Bank, Decorah, Iowa, and farmers in all 
parts of the state. Write today. 


THE ADAMS SEED C0., DECORAH, IOWA 








becoming larger as the season advances, 
and the natural tendency of prices for 
these is downward. On the other hand, 
the supply of choice dry-fed beeves near 
ly everywhere is smaller than usual, and 
these are headed in an upward direction, 
every week seeing further advances. The 
best heavy shipping cattle have been sell- 
ing at $6.70 to $7.25, while the commone: 
light-weight steers went at $4.60 to $5.25, 
good cattle selling at $6.40 to $6.65 and 
medium grade steers at $5.75 to $6.35 
Exporters have made a large share of 
their selections at $6.25 to $6.60. Cattle 
are still selling much higher than in re 
cent years, and cows and heifers are hav 
ing a larger sale to butchers and ex- 
porters at $3.00 to $6.65, but canners and 
cutters are dull and weak at $1.25 to 
$2.90. Recent sales of bulls were at $2.60 
to $5.85, while stags went at $3.50 to 
$6.00, calves at $2.50 to $7.15, and milkers 
and springers at $25 to $60 per head 
Moderate numbers of stockers and feed- 
ers went at $3.00 to $5.25. Grass Texas 
steers sold at $4.25 to $4.85. The week's 
receipts were only 40,365 head, and fat 
cattle advanced 16 to 25 cents. 

Little that was interesting transpired 
in the horse market last week. The usual 
auction sales were abandoned, and the 
daily receipts were unusually small in 
numbers. The general demand was very 
restricted, drafters selling at $200 to $250 
per head in most instances and ¢xpressers 
at $175 to $190. Wagon and delivery 
horses had a moderate sale at $150 to 
$175, while drivers sold at $125 to $375 
Loggers are wanted at $160 to $200 for 


Kers the following agreement was corn crop is backward, and much un- | were at highly remunerative prices for shipment to New England points. 

hed, with the understanding that it | ©#Simess Is felt by farmers. Illinois farm- | stock feeders, although values were lower The most important feature of the 
ld be submitte arias S | ers are getting 50 cents per bushel for than a year ago. The outlook appears sheep and lamb market is the steadily 
: submitted to the live stock ex- their old corn, and in many places they good for owners of hogs, and there is no increasing receipts of flocks of yearlings, 
nges at the different markets for rati- refuse to sell any. reason, so far as can be seen, for sacri- wethers, ewes, and spring lambs from 
ition Prospects point to an early settlement ficing them, as smaller receipts for the the ranges of Idaho, Arizona, Oregon, and 


(A) The Live Stock Exchange favors 
* more rigid ante-mortem inspection of 
‘1 live stock, and that at the time of 
Sale the buyer shall have the privilege of 
nding and rejecting any animals that 
‘ppear to be in any way unhealthy or 
Suspects.” Any animals thus rejected by 
e buyer are to be tagged and numbered 
the inspector employed and taken by 
he buyer subject to post-mortem exam- 
ination by the government inspectors. If 
ne buyer and seller cannot agree as to 
What rightly constitutes ‘suspects’ the 
inspector above mentioned is to decide. 
_ “The Exchange agrees, at its own ex- 
pense, to employ one or more competent 


of the prolonged controversy between the 
packers and the live stock commission 
merchants at western markets regarding 
the manner of selling cows The com- 
promise is to the effect that cows of the 
cheap dairy class shall be sold subject 
to post-mortem inspection, other classes 
of cows and heifers to be sold subject, 
as heretofore, to inspection at the scales. 
The various western exchanges are to 
vote upon the proposition at once. It is 
understood, however, that any seller will 
have the privilege to decline selling sub- 
ject to post-mortem Inspection. 

John Clay says: “During an extended 
trip in Colorado, Wyoming and South Da- 
kota I saw a large area of the range 








remainder of the season are generally 
looked for. The current receipts average 
around 236 pounds, being much heavier 
than at corresponding periods in recent 
years. The heavier hogs are selling the 
lowest and the lighter hogs the highest, 
there being a strong demand for hogs 
for the bacon and fresh meat trade. The 
holiday on Thursday cut down the week's 
receipts materially, and prices on Satur- 
day were much the same as a_ week 
earlier, ruling at $5.25 to $6.15. Only 
115,662 hogs were received 

Cattle were marketed moderately last 
week, and there was a good general de- 
mand, prices showing a further Widen- 
ing. The percentage of grassy cattle is 











Washington. There is still a large de- 
mand for breeding ewes, and feeding 
sheep and lambs are also in strong re- 
quest at ruling prices. Recent sales have 
been chronicled of range breeding ewes 
of superior quality at $6.00 to $6.25 per 
100 pounds, and of range yearling feéders 
at $5.60 to $5.75. The first Idaho range 
lambs of the season were marketed last 
week at $7.60. The natural result of the 
week’s meager receipts was an advance 
of from 25 to 50 cents in sheep and lambs 
Spring lambs closed at $6.25 to $7.75 
yearlings at $5.50 to $7.25, and sheep ai 
$3.00 to $6.15. The best mutton ewés 
went at $5.75, and bucks sold at $2.50 to 
$4.50. Ww. 
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WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 

The Iowa Weather and Crop Service 
has issued the following bulletin for the 
week ending July 8, 1907: 

“The first week in July was the most 
favorable of the season. The average 
daily temperature was slightly above the 
normal, and there was more than the 
usual amount of sunshine. The rainfall 
was ample in all sections, and somewhat 
excessive in portions of the central, north 
central and southwest districts. In limit- 
ed areas there was some damage caused 
by hail and wind. Generally the condi- 
tions are about all that could be desired 
for the rapid advancement of the corn 
crop, which is -now receiving its third or 
final cultivation. Except in low, wet 
lands the corn fields are well cleaned, and 
a portion of the crop will be laid by by 
the 10th. Oats, spring wheat and barley 
are doing well and the minor crops are 
fairly good. 

“Following is a summary of reports 
from crop correspondents of the state for 
July: 

“Corn, 76 per cent; spring wheat, 90; 
oats, 89; barley, 90; rye, 94; flax, 91; hay 
crop, 78; pastures, 92; potatoes, 98; apples, 
42; grapes, 80. 

“The relatively low estimate of corn is 
due to the deficient stand, as compared 
with the average. 

“Conditions Last Year.—Corn, 99; 
wheat, 94; oats, 84; barley, 91; rye, 93; 
flax, 92; potatoes, 94; hay, 75; apples, 70; 
grapes, 85." 


CROP NOTES. 


Ogle county, Illinois, July 5.—-Crops are 
late here this year. Hay crop is heavy 
Oats and barley look very good. Corn 
thin stand and uneven. Pig crop small. 
Not many cattle in this neighborhood to 
go on feed this fall.—H. Stouffer. 

Iroquois county, Illinois, July 2.—We 
have had lots of cold, wet weather up to 
June 15th; more than two-thirds of the 
corn had to be replanted here because of 
a cold, wet week just after planting the 
first time The corn had not sprouted 
much and rotted in the ground. We 
could not get into the fields to replant 
until the 15th of June, so you know we 
have a poor outlook for a corn crop. 
Most farmers report a fair stand from 
the second planting, but corn is small, 
just now being plowed for the first time. 
The first planting that was saved is thin 
and spotted. I never have seen corn as 
small this time of year before. The oats 
Jooked fine until the last week or ten days, 
when they began turning red—that is, 
the leaves—and have been getting worse, 
until now some fields look quite red from 
a distance Some say it is caused by a 
little green louse common in this section; 
others say it is due to the cold, wet 
weather we have had. The stem is not 
affected yet, and the oats are just begin- 
ning to head out, so what effect this will 
have on our oats crop remains to be 
seen. I never have seen anything like it 
before. There is hardly any clover here 
this year, most of it being plowed up be- 
cause of a thin stand. Timothy is thin 
and short. Many are complaining and 
some very gloomy forebodings come from 
our farmers and neighbors, but we be- 
lieve the great Giver of all good gifts will 
give us something for our season's work 
and what might well be more than we 
deserve.—Bert Rayburn. 

Beadle countv, South Dakota, July 3.— 
Corn very backward and a poor stand. 
Small grain looks good on high land, but 
the low lands drowned out; on a whole 
about three weeks late. Grass is grow- 
ing fast and promises lots of hay. Stock 
ee beginning to look smooth. Grass 
veef, if any, will be very late. Pig crop 
a little less than half saved; hogs are 
worth about $5.25 per hundredweight, and 
very scarce; corn, 50 cents, and hard to 
get; oats, 50 cents, and none for sale; 
wheat, 92 to 93 cents; butter, 20 to 25 
cents; eggs, 12% to 13 cents; chickens, 
old hens, 9 cents.—Fred Tobin. 

Cherokee county, Iowa, July 5.—Good 
weather for cleaning weedy fields. Some 
beginning to lay corn by, though small. 
Season still looks ten days late. Ther- 
mometer reached 95 degrees the Fourth. 
Rain for May, 4.44 inches; for June, 3.39 
inches. Tame hay will not yield more 
than two-thirds normal crop.—vVictor 
Felter. 


WISCONSIN CROP REPORT. 


July 1, 1907.—The notably cold weather 
of the early season continued until about 
the middle of the past month. At that 
time farm crops were easily two weeks 
behind the normal condition for the sea- 
son. Small grains were low, pastures and 
meadows were short and unpromising, 
much of the acreage designed for corn 
had not been planted, and the general 
crop outlook was discouraging. At this 
time the weather suddenly changed to 
that of typical summer, and during the 
ast two weeks the growth of vegetation 
as been almost phenomenal. All crops 
remain from ten days to two weeks be- 
hind what they are in average seasons, 
in stage of advancement toward matur- 
ity, but the general condition of health- 
fulness and vigor is satisfactory. Some 
complaint comes from the southern part 
of the state of the ravages of the green 
louse in oats, and there are occasional re- 

rts of rust, but these drawbacks are 

»y no means general. The frequent 
showers and warm weather have ma- 
terially improved the condition of 
meadows, which at time of last report 
were thin and low. Pastures are fine, 
and farm stock is doing well. Corn is 
still low, and in many locations the stand 
is thin. Many fields are weedy, and on 
the whole it is impossible to give the crop 
a high rating at this time. Not over 
two-thirds of the tobacco acreage has 
been set, but the weather is favorable for 
the work; plants are vigorous and the 
outlook encouraging. Sugar beets have 
made a fine growth, and conditions are 
generally promising. Apples are falling 
badly, and the extent of the crop depends 
largely upon the care that may have been 
given it in the way of spraying to pre- 
vent insect ravages. Small fruits are late, 
but will be fairly plentiful and of good 
quality. We are pleased to note a gen- 
eral raise in percentages of the principal 
crops that were reported the first of June, 
and hope for further improvement during 
the current month. 

Based upon the reports of our corre- 
spondents, we give the following percent- 
ages of our principal farm crops, at date: 
Winter wheat, 80; winter rye, 90; oats, 
93%: barley, 94%; spring wheat, 88; corn, 
72; potatoes, 92; beans, 91; tobacco, 82; 
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sugar beets, 93; meadows, 89; pastures, 
93; apples, 60; small fruits, 85.—John 
True, Secretary. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT FOR 
JULY 1ST. 


The regular monthly statement on the 
condition of crops for Missouri was issued 
July 6th by Geo. B. Ellis, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, as follows: 

The weather during the month of June 
was a great improvement over the two 
previous months. The temperature has 
been sufficient for pushing the crops rap- 
idly forward and the rainfall ample for 
the season. In some localities the rain- 
fall has been excessive, and in a few 
counties hail storms have done consider- 
able damage. The pastures have greatly 
improved and are now in excellent con- 
dition. Meadows have also improved and 
promise a fair crop. In some instances 
clover has been damaged by rain, but 
taking it all in all a very good crop of 
clover hay has been saved. 

Wheat—The wheat crop on the first of 
April showed the highest average condi- 
tion for the state since the year 1991, 
but during April the condition declined 
twelve points and during May two points. 
During the month of June, however, con- 
ditions have been so favorable that the 
crop has greatly improved. At this time 
we change our estimate to a bushel esti- 
mate. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this estimate is made during 
harvest and before the thrashing has 
been done, and is made from the farmers’ 
experience in handling the crop at that 
stage. The present average estimate for 
the entire state is for a yield of thirteen 
and one-half bushels per acre, which is 
only one-tenth of a bushel less than the 
estimate made at the same time last 
year. It should be stated, however, that 
owing to the very fine quality of the crop 
iast year the final estimate showed a 
yield about two bushels greater than the 
ety estimate. The acreage sown 
ast fall was 2,281,957, of which nearly 5 
per cent, or 106,488 acres, have been 
abandoned for various causes, the great- 
est damage coming from excessive wet 
weather and green bugs. This will leave 
2,161,140 acres to be harvested, with an 
estimated yield of 29,173,800 bushels. 
Harvesting is at least two weeks later 
than: last year. On the first of July last 
year harvesting was practically com- 
Pe while on that date this year only 

per cent of the crop had been har- 
vested in the extreme northern counties, 
while about 85 per cent of the crop had 
been harvested in the southern counties. 
The quality of the grain is usually good, 
and with fair weather for a few days 
most of the crop will grade No. 2. 

Corn—Owing to the cold and wet 
weather during April and May the corn 
is unusually late—from two to three 
weeks later than the average. About the 
usual acreage was planted this year and 
the present condition of the crop for the 
entire state is 77, which is seven points 
below the condition at the same time 
one year ago, and which is about three 
points below the five-year average. The 
condition has improved three points dur- 
ing the month of June. In nearly every 
county some fields are in excellent condi- 
tion—a good stand, well cultivated, and 
making good growth, while in nearly 
every community there are fields of 
late corn—and particularly fields not 
well drained, where the corn. has 
been damaged by excessive rainfall and 
lack of cultivation. The highest average 
condition is in the northwest section, 
where the season has been more favor- 
able than in any other section. A num- 
ber of counties in that section show a 
higher average condition than at the 
same time last year, and it should be 
remembered that some of the largest 
corn producing counties in the state are 
in that section. The greatest need for 
the corn crop during the present month 
is sunshine, so that the land can be bet- 
ter cultivated. 

Oats—The oats crop is in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition. The weather during 
April and May was.unfavorable to the 
growth of the crop, and it has also been 
damaged by green bugs and rust. About 
6 per cent of the area sown to oats has 
been abandoned and planted to other 
crops. The present average condition for 
the entire state is only 76. The lowest 
condition is 63, in the southwest section, 
and the highest condition is 84, in the 
northeast. A few neighborhoods report 
a good crop, while there is an occasional 
field in almost every county that is good. 





“FADS” IN BREEDING. 


A “fad in connection with operations 
in breeding very often represents some 
quality considered essential among breed- 
ers because it has become fashionable. 
Why this is the case would be as difficult 
to answer as to satisfactorily explain why 
the ladies of our day insist on wearing 
a special kind of head gear which is not 
only unpleasant to behold but is decidedly 
uncomfortable and difficult to control. In 
either case it is sufficient to know that it 
is in the fashion; no inquiry is made as 
to its utility. 

Take, for instance, the present day 
shape and turn of the horns of the pop- 
ular Scotch Ayrshire cow. These horns 
stand almost straight up from the head, 
and are certainly not ornamental; but 
they are fashionable. In an ugly bull 
they may be useful for his own defense, 
but not the slightest aid to the owner's 
escape. I am told that when the horn is 
not naturally of correct form it is trained 
by the use of pulleys and weights. I am 
sure no one would be found to declare 
that it has the slightest utility. Nor can 
it be said that it has any special beauty 
that one could desire it; yet it must be 
present because it is fashionable. I call 
that a “fad.” 

Take if you will the extreme covering 
of the whole face of the Shropshire ewe 
with wool. It is of no real service; it 
is difficult to shear, and of little value, 
and besides is often accompanied with 
a raw, bad back; yet today it is practi- 
cally invaluable. I call that a “fad.” 

hen, an imported animal is assumed 
to possess some charm not found in an 
animal equally as good but born west of 
the Atlantic ocean. It may be no better 
in form, in breeding, in color, or in con- 
stitution, yet the imported animal will 
be sought after solely cause of its birth 
place, while the other is entirely neglect- 
ed. I call that a “fad.” 

There was at one time a great craze for 
a red color among Short-horns. It did 
much damage because it forced out of 
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use desirable animals because their color 
was not red. No one can give a good 
reason for discarding the one and cling- 
ing to the other; yet most people insist 
even now In having a red and not a.roan 
or white. This also becomes a “‘fad.”’ 


I would not have it understood as my 
opinion that everything which may be 
said to be fashionable is necessarily in- 
ferior. For instance, the existing demand 
for anything closely akin to the late Mr. 
Cruickshank’s Short-horns may not prop- 
erly be spoken of as a fad, because it 
has been proved by actual experience that 
these cattle have real merit. They are 
everywhere held in high esteem, and are 
in consequence fashionable, but it is not 
yet a “‘fad.”’ But let us peer a little into 
the future, and I venture to prophesy 
that the time will come when cattle of 
this sort will be chosen, not because of 
any merit as individuals, but because 
they show by their breeding that they 
belong to one or the other of these pop- 
ular families. Then at that stage it will 

right for me to say that what was 
once an appropriate fashion has degen- 
erated into merely a “fad."’ 

From these illustrations of the use of 
the word given me for my subject it will 
be readily perceived how undesirable it 
is to allow ourselves to drift beyond a 
well defined limit in following the lead of 
others, however excellent the course may 
have been in the beginning. That limit 
has been reached when the reality ceases 
to be, and instead you have nothing 
worthy of your esteem, except a mere 
form of words which means nothing ex- 
isting now, but refers only to past re- 
nown long since extinct. 

In breeding domestic animals we must 
insist on reality in all which reach the 
distinction of being considered fashion- 
able. The ultimate end of all true breed- 
ing is commercial value. The real merit 
of a modern Short-horn or Hereford is 
settled by a. reference, not to the prize 
ring. but to the butcher’s block. hat 
results will the animal show when the 
cross-breds appear in these Chicago stock 
yards as prime heifers or bullocks, or 
what ability do they show as producers 
of milk in the ordinary farmer's stable? 
The name of the family will not be con- 
sidered in either case. The length of 
pedigree will not fill the pail, nor the 
name of a Duthie or a Marr give quality 
to the meat. At that stage we have come 
to real things, and mere names have no 
power to charm. The rough rider going 
through the pens and bargaining money 
for meat never inquires the name of the 
family; it will be of no value then. We 
have reached reality here, and the two 
words quality and quantity determine 
the value. 

From many years of observation and 
experience I am led to conclude that few 
men in looking at an animal are able to 
give a proper weight to the _ several 
points. They are likely to give undue 
weight to a few points, lack of which 
has been indelibly impressed on the mind 
either through some personal experience 
or some early impression. It may be the 
prominence of the brisket, the width of 
the muzzle, or the color of the horn, or 
other similar points, none of which is of 
paramount importance, yet standing al- 
together too prominent in the eye of the 
onlooker, and likely to be given too high 
a value. This is sometimes carried so 
far as to become a “‘fad’’ in the mind of 
the breeder. 

No animal seems absolutely perfect; 
there is always present the inevitable 
“if,”” and it becomes a nice art to prop- 
erly balance the weak and the strong 
points. The buyer who is seeking to be- 
come the last owner for the purpose of 
slaughtering the animal has the best 
chance, because he knows best the proper 
commercial value of the respective parts, 
and in his case all sentiment, all fancy, 
and all fashionable notions give way en- 
tirely to the consideration of the purely 
practical. This man is not likely to be 
earried away by a fad of any kind. He 
is at the last stage, and is looking for 
value received-as expressed in dollars and 
cents; so that the color of the muzzle 
or the shape of the horn does not count 
in his calculations. 

I ask, can we who are breeders learn 
a lesson from his practical manner of 
dealing with the animal, and to some ex- 
tent imitate his example in seeking to 
produce the real and the valuable, rather 
than follow a mere sentiment to our own 
continual and ever-increasing loss? Yet 
we must not be debarred from cultivat- 
ing some points which do not count with 
the butcher, provided they are put so 
far forward in our esteem as to shut out 
that which is of much more value. For 
instance, it adds much to the beauty of 
a horned animal when the horns are 
evenly turned and symmetrical in form, 
and it does not injure the animal in any 
other part; but in this we must not he 
willing to sacrifice the greater for the 
less. The butcher does not care whether 
the legs are straight and properly set, 
provided the carcass suits him, but to the 
breeder who is carrying forward his ani- 
mals from one generation to another it 
makes a very great difference whether 
the limbs be strong and straight and cap- 
able of such free locomotion as may be 
necessary to preserve the continued 
health and robustness of each succeeding 
generation. Nor would the butcher study 
very much the “character” of the ani- 
mal, because he is not interested in its 

wer to transmit to future generations 
ts own useful characteristics; he studies 
only the animal before him, and never 
thinks at all of a successor. The breeder 
has an entirely different view. He values 
the animal not merely for his individual 
price, but for his power to transmit his 
useful qualities to future generations, and 
therefore an animal with every evidence 
in his appearance, as well as in his breed- 
ing, of strong prepotency, will be con- 





sidered of far greater value than anot! 
with an equal number of pounds of m: 
of fine quality but no breed character 
How much shall we fix as the value of 
such an animal? It is plain that he ts 
worth more to one owner than to - 
other. To a man with females of a 
proper quality a sire of great excell: , 
and power to transmit it becomes f 
priceless value. With all our knowledge: 
of Champion of England among Short- 
horns, and his astonishing prepotency, 
what would be his value if he could he 
presented to a modern Short-horn crowd 
Certainly away beyond the value of m 

a grand farm of considerable dimensio: 
—but only to the man who was so ci: 
cumstanced as to be able to reproduc: 
him by many hundreds. The ordinar 
farmer looking on would say: Surely this 
is a “fad?” But it is not; we have not 
in such a case passed beyond the realit 
only the value is not reached bv calculat 
ing the probable number of pounds of 
beef. 

I once heard a professor argue befors 
a crowd of farmers that one of the 
signs of a first-class milking cow was a 
dip in the back. This, he claimed, wa 
infallible. and that breeders should ain 
to perpetuate this frame structure : 
man is now dead, and I presumes 
theory died with him. A good cow 
have a hollow back, but we know it 
not essential. and it certainly is not ds 
sirable; therefore, to advocate its perpet 
uation in any breed is but to follow th: 
phantom of a “fad.” 

But I have said enough to make clear 
my view. Doubtless there are innumer- 
able fads which might be mentioned and 
which should be avoided; it is not neces 
sary to enumerate them here. When the 
thing advocated is a mere name or 
notion, or sentiment, and has no 
value, either from the breeder's stand- 
point or that of the consumer, it may 
safely be discarded as a fad, and con- 
sidered of no material consequence 

My closing words to the young 
just beginning operations are: Ke - 
ways before vou the real and not the 
imaginary. The useful rather than the 
ornamental. The future as well as the 
present. And beware of following a mer: 
“fad,.”” which tends always towards 
terioration, and, in the final issue, lands 
you in utter disappointment and rui 
Address by Hon. John ryden, Canadiar 
Minister of Agriculture. 








AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS IN 
CHICAGO. 


White’s Class Advertising Company, of 
118 West Jackson boulevard. Chicag¢ 
whose specialty is agricultural adver 
ing, have hit upon the unique schem: 
exhibiting agricultural goods in _ their 
building at the above address. For this 
purpose they have set off an exhibition 
hall 88x50 feet on the floor on which their 
offices are located. This space is divided 
by metal railings into enclosures, and th 
idea is to have those advertising agricul- 





tural implements maintain a perm nt 
exhibit, so that the farmer when in ©! 
cago can visit the exhibition hall and 


look over any machine in_ which 
interested. A special attendant wil! 
oversight of the various articles or 
hibit and will explain their merits 
uses to visitors and prospective pur- 
chasers. A good many of the firms who 
advertise the various agricultural imple- 
ments do not have an office at C Zo 
so that this exhibit should be a 00 
thing for them. White’s Class Advertis 
ing Company have issued a little 
giving full information concerning 
proposed exhibit and will be pleas¢ 
send a copy of it to any of our re 
interested. Everything that is advertiss 
in the farm papers will be elis 
space in the exhibit from husk 
to manure spreaders. The little 
which they have issued concerning 
matter has a map of Chicago and show 
how to get to the location to the best 
possible advantage. 


Jere 











A WAGON DUMP AND GRAIN 
ELEVATOR. 


With farm labor hard to obtain 

hooves every farmer in these days t 

the very best labor-saving mac! ' 
particularly if it saves labor in the us) 
seasons. For this reason the Little ‘ 
wagon Gump and grain elevator a 
by the Portable Elevator Manufacturing 
Company, 108 McClum street, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, should be of especial inter- 
est to our readers. By the use oO! 
dump and elevator you can unload ¢ 
grain or corn and elevate it into the 

or bin in just a few moments. The 
ufacturers have issued a catalogue 
trating and describing in detail the 
chine and its uses, and they wou 
to place a copy of it into the han: 
every Wallaces’ Farmer reader w! 
not already have such a device 
farm. Note the advertisement, ar 
writing them, mention the paper, P 


TEXAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


The Ben I. Tanner Land Company.” 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, advertise »-.' 
acres of Texas lands in the North ! 
country, at Middlewater, Texas, for ane 
These lands are located on the maint) 
of the C., . I. & P. railroad, abou 
twenty-one miles southwest of Da! 
Texas. The company believe they 2! 








best all-round proposition in the I = 
handle, and want to arrange with a 
interested in buying Texas lands to ©" 
down and look them over. Their “the 


tisement appears in this issue, and 
would like to correspond with our 
ers interested in locating in Texas 1 
their advertisement, and mention 
paper when writing them. 
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THE MULTIPLICATION OF INSECT 
PES 


Farmers sometimes wonder why it 
is that injurious insects are increasing 
in number from year to year. They 
wonder why it is that the daily news- 
papers contain reports of the green 
bug, so-called, or wheat aphis, which 
has destroyed a large portion of the 
wheat crop in Texas, a very consider- 
able per cent in Oklahoma, and seems 
to be invading Kansas and Missouri. 
They hear one year of invasions of 
army worms, and again of chinch 
bugs over large areas of territory. In 
the fall of the year they are quite cer- 
tain to read a great deal about the 
Hessian fly. They read of the corn 
root louse and the corn root worm in 
the corn fields; of cut worms taking 
the corn as soon as it is up, compelling 
the farmer to replant. Again, in the 
fall they will hear about the clover 
midge and the clover root borer, or 
bill-bugs, and dozens of other insects 
which make life burdensome to the 
tiller of the soil. 

Are the pests really increasing, or 
have we better facilities for obtaining 
information about their ravages in dif- 
ferent sections of the country? We be- 
lieve they are increasing, and will con- 
tinue to increase as long as present 
methods of farming prevail. 

These injurious insects are no new 
creation. They have been in exist- 
ence in some part of the world since 
time began; they will continue in 
greater or less numbers till time ends. 
They were never intended to be a 
permanent or lasting injury to any 
person. There is a balance of nature 
in which one preys upon another. 
Some of them are parasites created 
for the purpose of preying on others 
and keeping them in check. In fact, 
some of the most successful efforts at 
combatting insect pests, the San Jose 
seale, the gypsy and _ brown-tailed 
moth, and the various rusts and scales 
which infest the orchards and orange 
groves, have been made through the 
Department of Agriculture by search- 
ing the world over for the natural 
parasites of these most dangerous 
pests. 

The operations of the farm tend to 
disturb this balance of nature. Nature, 
for example, does not grow any one 
grass or set of plants in one field. You 
will find a dozen different varieties 
of grasses on the native prairie, each 
one of which has its insect pest, but 
of a different order. That arrange- 
ment does not suit man’s purpose. He 
wants to grow timothy by itself, or 
timothy in connection with clover. 
He wants to grow nothing else but 
corn in his field. In doing this he in- 
evitably gives an opportunity for the 
particular pests of each plant to in- 
crease and multiply. 

Again, under modern methods of 
farming we have a great many one- 
crop countries. The territory infested 
by the green bug, so-called, is the one- 
crop country of northern Texas, Okla- 
homa, southern and central Kansas, 
where wheat does supremely well, 
yielding very large crops, and hence 
farmers make it the main crop of the 
farm. The Hessian fly never does any 
serious injury except in sections where 
a very large acreage is given over to 
wheat growing year after year. It is 
only a question of time when these in- 
Sects will multiply to such an extent 
as to compel farmers to change their 
methods and engage in diversified 
farming. 

The remedies, therefore, for these 
various classes of insect pests are 
rotation of crops and the preservation 
of bird life; absolute prohibition of 
the boy or the man with a gun. Work 
in harmony with nature, and maintain 
the balance between the different 
forms of insect life. 

_ If we keep on growing corn we shall 
inevitably have not merely the corn 
root worm and the corn root louse, but 
the corn ear worm, the cornstalk 
borer and the larger bill-bug. If we 
£row timothy exclusively in any one 
section we will have the smaller bill- 
bug, which will reach over and attack 
our corn fields adjoining. If the farm- 
ers of the northwest will insist on 
growing spring wheat year after year 
over large areas, because of the large 
crops grown at the time, they will in- 
evitably have the Hessian fly, which 
readily adapts itself to those condi- 
tions. 

_If in any way, whether by inten- 
“ion or inadvertently, we provide the 
conditions that will promote the rapid 
increase of insect pests we must take 
our medicine and learn a lesson. 








SHEEP BREEDING FOR MOUNTAIN 
REGIONS. 


(Prof. B. C. Buffum, before the Amer- 
ican Breeders’ Association.) 

If there is any branch of animal in- 
dustry in which systematic improvement 
is needed, and in which such improvement 
promises large returns, it is the great 
range sheep business of the arid region. 
In magnitude the sheep industry of the 
mountain region is second to none. The 
sales of wool and mutton in the United 
States in a year are only second to those 
of cattle, and more than four times as 
great as the value of horses sold in the 
open market. The value of sheep in the 
intermountain region now exceeds the 
value of our cattle, and the conditions 
are so favorable to sheep production that 
this difference must increase rather than 
diminish. The present conditions of sheep 
breeding on our western ranges, however, 
are almost if not quite as bad as those 
of the common small farmer’s breeding 
of horses. There is every manner of 
blood; all degrees of grades and cross- 
breds produced by the various experi- 
ments and whims of the sheepmen them- 
selves. A few years ago flock masters 
were content with grading up the com- 
mon Mexican sheep of the west for the 
production of more and better wool. in 
recent years the growing demand for 
mutton has caused the sheepmen to try 
many forms of breeding for the produc- 
tion of feeder lambs, and such crossin 
often results disastrously to the woo 
crop. Almost every mutton breed has 
been used to cross upon the common 
Merino grades, and there is no yey | 
of practice yet established. One man will 
claim he produces superior mutton lambs 
by the use of Cotswold sires; another pre- 
fers Lincolns; a third uses Hampshires; 
a fourth Shropshires; a fifth xfords; 
and the recent discussion of the Leices- 
ters have made many who have not al- 
read- done so desire to try this breed. 
I have heard of no one using South- 
down bucks for the production of their 
mutton lambs, and think this is rather 


remarkable, the only apparent reason 
for discarding them being their small 
size. Curtis states that Southdowns 


have been used in the south to grade up 
Merino flocks, and others claim quick 
maturity for Southdown lambs. A large, 
quick-growing lamb is desired. Had it 
not been that crossing Merinos with the 
middle or long wools spoils the wool of 
the progeny, the promiscuous breeding 
would have been worse than it is. It is 
found that the Shropshire cross, which is 
the one generally used, breaks the wool, 
establishing a barrier which _ prevents 
continuing such breeding beyond the first 
cross. On this account the mutton 
crosses generally used are only for the 
production of that part of the lamb crop 
which is to be turned each year, grade 
fine wools being kept through the winter 
for the breeding and shearing ftiocks. As 
indicated, then, a fine-wooled sheep is 
the one which is the most successful on 
our open ranges, and those which are 
best covered with the densest wool, with- 
out too much yolk, best withstand the 
sudden changes of temperature and rigors 
of our mountain winters. 

Our occupancy of the arid region dates 
back a comparatively few years. Fifty 
years ago the conditions were all untried 
where today the different branches of the 
stock industry are well established and 
mixed husbandry or pure agriculture are 
coming into more general practice. Since 
the beginning of the stock industry in 
the mountain region there has been a 
gradual though marked improvement. 
The original Texas cattle have entirely 
disappeared and the original Mexican 
sheep, with its abbreviated blanket of 
wool covering shoulders and back and 
weighing two to three pounds, are all 
gone from northern ranges. The average 
wool clip of our fine wool —— has in- 
creased until now there is obtained from 
seven to nine pounds (8.7 pounds for 
Wyoming) per head. While better Mer- 
ino blood has been continually infused 
into these flocks, natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest has undoubted- 
ly had something to do with the improve- 
ments. I would strongly urge the fact, 
however, that though marked improve- 
ment has taken place, the time has been 
short, and as yet we have few if any 
fixed types of agriculture in the arid re- 
gion and no fixed breeds of either a 
or animals have become established. 

The work of Burbank and other breed- 
ers has given rise to the new idea that 
it is possible and feasible to produce 
more suitable types of crops and stock 
for these western farms and _ ranges. 
Some have thought that the whole coun- 
try can be brought under cultivation and 
question whether the development of soil 
tillage will leave room for large numbers 
of sheep or other stock on the range. 
Such a belief could not be entertained 
by one who has traveled over our thou- 
sands of acres of rough, well grassed 
summer range or the hundreds of square 
miles of sage and salt bush desert which 
supplies rich winter pasturage for 
millions of sheep. 

The range we will always have with 
us. In the best watered states of the arid 
region there is no more than enough 
water supply to irrigate ten or twelve per 
cent of the area. If another ten per cent 
is suitable for dry farming (an optimistic 
estimate), it still leaves vast ranges 
which can only be used for the growth 
of timber on limited areas in the moun- 
tains and the grazing of live stock on the 
larger untimbered lands. With the re- 
clamation of lands, and the establish- 
ment of farms and ranch homes there is 
continual improvement in methods of car- 
ing for stock which is grazed either all 
or the greater part of the year. But few 
range men are left who do not have their 
best bucks cared for and fed through the 
winter on the ranch. There is continual 
increase in the number of flock owners 
who combine irrigated py with 
their canes operations. The hay is used 
to feed during bad storms, and a few 
are even adding grain to the feed of their 
breeding ewes on the range. Such feed- 
ing must be carefully and judiciously 
done, for sheep, like some men, readily 
take to charity and will not work for a 
living unless it is necessary. Injudicious 
feeuing may spoil his rustling disposition. 
Properly =, hay to range _ to 
tide them over bad storms in the winter 
is a lesson learned by experience. The 
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sheep are generally allowed to fast for 
a day and then not fed enough at a 
time to satisfy their hunger. e know 
one man who feeds his breeding ewes 
corn on the range, giving one or two 
ounces per head per day. He thinks the 
increase in wool, in size of lambs, and 
gentleness of lambs in the feed lot, more 
than pay for the expense and trouble of 
buying corn and hauling it twenty miles 
for thts purpose. Such up-to-date meth- 
ods are not in general use, however, for 
comparatively few even corral their sheep 
at night where hay feeding is possible, 
and our larger flocks weather the storms 
as best they may. While these men are 
ver’ prosperous under the present favor- 
able conditions of the sheep industry, 
they are keenly alive to the importance 
of improvement and welcome any new 
practice which will bring them greater 
profit. Some of our flock owners have 
already taken up breeding operations for 
the improvement of their flocks. In one 
case a range man in southern Wyomin 
has gone to the trouble and expense 0 
obtaining prize fine wool bucks from east- 
ern states and within ten years has in- 
creased the wool clip from at least a 
third of his flock to more than fifteen 
pounds per head, doubling the average 
production. This one instance illustrates 
the fact, that while sheep have been 
domesticated so long, being rhaps the 
first animals to be bred and cared for 
by man, they are still plastic and capable 
of very important changes which will 
make them more suitable to the condi- 
tions under which they are being pro- 
duced. The small amount of improve- 
ment necessary to increase the average 
wool clip one pound per head would in- 
crease Wyoming's output alone by three- 
quarters of a million dollars, and increase 
the value of the wool of the arid region 
by five million dollars per year. Doub- 
ling the wool clip, as in the case cited 
above, would bring vast wealth to the 
mountain states. 

There are several things which favor 
the work of sheep breeding in the west 
and which make results more certain to 
be speedily obtained. In their favor is 
the advantage of numbers and corre- 
spondingly quick improvement from 
breeding and selection. The possibility 
of working with large numbers is appre- 
ciated by plant breeders and there is 
considerable advantage in this respect 
with sheep breeding over that of larger 
animals, as horses or cattle. In fhe 
second place, pn are greatly influenced 
by change in environment, this one thing 
producing variations which are of great 
importance. We find that sheep brought 
from humid regions into the mountain 
states become acclimated rather slowly. 
The environmental conditions are vastly 
different from those to which they have 
been accustomed. noo factor in their 
environment is changed, the climate is 
drier with greater air movement, more 
sunshine, and sudden changes in temper- 
ature. The soil is entirely different, be- 
ing drier and richer in minerals and 
alkali salts. Their food consists of 
scanty short grasses and forage which 
contain less water, more mineral matter. 
more protein, greater digestibility, an 
less variation in their nutritive proper- 
ties throughout the year. While this 
vegetation is more nutritious, it is also 
more scant and difficult to obtain than 
the foods upon which they were raised. 
The exercise needed to get over the 
ground sufficient distance produces a tax 
on the constitution to which they must 
become accustomed. They are in the 
open, without protection of trees, fences, 
and buildings. All these conditions pro- 
duce profound changes and act upon the 
sheep as they do upon plants, inducing 
variations which are marked and which 
may be put to some use in breeding and 
selection. We find, for example, that 
Rambouillet sheep taken from the humid 
east to our high dry ranges lose oe sical 
condition at first, and as pointed out 
by Professor Sheppard in his paper be- 
fore the American Breeders’ Association 
last year, they lose size if the range con- 
ditions are not the best. This loss of 
conditions seems to be brought about by 
the increase in the growth of wool and 
the greater tax on the system by unusual 
exercise. They take a year or more to 
learn the new conditions and hold their 
own with the natives. Then there is 
marked variation in the amount of wool. 
The nitrogenous grasses favor wool pro- 
duction, the cool climate increases its 
growth, and the dryness, along with lack 
of fat in the foods, decreases the amount 
of yolk in the wool. The offspring of 
these sheep are eo larger bone be- 
cause the mineral elements are abund- 
ant, and where the ranges are 
enough so starvation does not take place 
in winter or summer these same nitroge- 
nous foods produce large growth of y. 
The cold storms and other untoward 
weather cqnditions destroy those which 
do not possess the yreaee constitution 
and temperament, and all these factors 
tend to make range sheep more suitable 
to their environment. hese so-called 
slow variations can be taken advantage 
of in intelligent selection, and it is 
more than probable that this breakin 
up of old life habits and producing suc 
tendency to vary may secure important 
mutations in individuals which would 
help the breeder who could take advant- 
age of them. 

If I were to outline a general plan for 
sheep breeding experiments I would sug- 
gest the following considerations: First, 
we should possess a fairly definite idea 
of the most desirable ty of range 
sheep. Second, we should take account of 
the available material with which we 
could work to produce this type; and, 
third, we must consider the method of 
Seqening necessary to secure the desired 
end. 

From all the data I can gather the 
most desirable type of range sheep may 
be described as one which is dual pur- 
pose in a measure, carrying the largest 
possible amount of fine, dense wool, and 
with a frame for flesh capable of making 
a good cross with some mutton type for 
the production of the best feeder lambs 
so the owner will find ready market at 
the best prices for his surplus increase 
and be able to dispose of his old ewes 
and wethers for feeders. The body must 
be as large as possible without coarse- 
ness, for such a sheep would have lar; 
surface for growth of wool and would 
produce a large bodied, thrifty lamb for 
mutton purposes. The body must be well 
covered with wool of even density and 
fineness, the wool exending over the un- 
der parts and down the legs to the feet, 
that they may not chill when lying on 
the cold ground or snow, but the wool 
should not cover the face to such an 
extent as to cause wool blindness. The 
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body should be square and blocky, but 
the legs must long enough to enable 
the sheep to walk from four to six miles 
per day over the range for its food. On 
the sage brush ranges the leggy sheep 
will lose less wool, but legginess must 
not be carried to the extreme. The low, 
blocky sheep with just leg development 
enough seems to have the best endur- 
ance, It has been suggested that the 
law of correlation of parts makes it dif- 
ficult to get wool on the legs without too 
much on the face, that the fine wooled 
sheep naturally has a drooping rump and 
a cat ham, and that legginess cannot be 
made to go with good fleshing quali- 
ties, but carried out in moderation none 
of these objections need discourage us 
in our attempt to produce a suitable 
type. The feet must be good with hoofs 
hard and thick enough to stand the wear 
of range travel. is found that the 
Merino, which has been accustomed to 
nomadic ranging for two or three thou- 
sand years at least, has good feet, while 
some of the mutton breeds or their 
crosses are apt to get foot sore on moun- 
tain ranges. A desirable went in our 
range sheep is a tendency to flock wel! 
instead of wandering off alone, whici 
gives the herder work and causes the 
owner loss. They should be good moth- 
ers. It seems that the more highly civilized 
sheep become, the more apt they are to 
desert their lambs. Our ideal sheep 
should be early maturing but this quality 
should not take the place of longevity, 
for the most profitable sheep must be 
able to stand range conditions and re- 
main productive from seven to nine 
years. The value of an old sheep, like 
that of an old horse, is measured largely 
- § the character of its teeth. The teeth 
of our quick maturing mutton breeds on 
the range begin to spread apart early. 
Drawing the short dry grasses between 
them wears them down so they break 
and old age sets in correspondingly early. 

That such an ideal type of sheep does 
not now exist on our ranges is obvious, 
but the possibility of producing a breed 
which approaches it makes its attempt 
in an organized manner of vast import- 
ance. It is not probable that such a 
breed will be the outcome of the breed- 
ing carried on by practical sheep men. 
It is also impossible to produce it in 
the pastures and barns of the east. The 
breeding and selection must be done on 
the open ao, where the sheep are sub- 
ject to the influence of range environ- 
ment, and here the work must be under 
complete control in charge of men cap- 
able of jotemes and selecting, and car- 
ried on for a sufficient number of years 
to insure results. I believe the larger 
number of animals used, the more cer- 
tain can the type wanted be produced. 
Animals as near the desired type as pos- 
sible to obtain should be selected and 
crossed within the breed to pure bred 
sires. It is my opinion that to produce 
the improvements sought it would not 
be necessary to do crossing outside the 
breed. There are so many types of fine 
wool sheep, all Merinos, that selection for 
crossing within the breed will be all that 
is necessary to produce the type desired. 

Some improvement has already come 
about on our ranges by the use of large 
bodied, deeply wooled Rambouillets of 
more pronounced mutton type, along 
with judicious use of the Delaine to in- 
crease fineness of wool. Some of the 
California Rambouillets seem especially 

in size and some of the Von 
omeyers and Franco-American Merinos 
are good in their wool covering. How- 
ever, the wool on their faces stop the 
improvement in grading with them by 
some of our large range men at about 
seven pounds of wool per head because 
of the blindness which occurs with the 
heavier wooled sheep. Some of our best 
sheepmen think they can well afford to 
run the sheep through a shute two or 
three times during the winter and shear 
the wool from around the eyes and also 
onopty their herders with pocket scissors 
with which to treat blindness on the 
range. 

Enough has already been done by our 
sheepmen to indicate something of the 
rapidity with which important improve- 
ment may be made by crossing and selec- 
tion. There is already available ma- 
terial, widely scattered it is true, but 
still available, from which individual 
selections could be made. A _ breeding 
flock selected in this manner would give 
a sound basis upon which to begin organ- 
ized and systematic breeding for the ulti- 
mate production of a t — pure breed 
of range sheep. It would appear that in 
order to establish the desired breed it 
would be necessary to accumulate a 
breeding flock by  selectin the most 
promising range ewes from different por- 
tions of the mountain region and care 
fully mating them to properly selected 
sires. The sheep must be owned and the 
conditions controlled by an experiment 
station or the government for a sufficient 
period of years. The object would be 
to produce mutations in the offspring 
whose prepotency must be proved by 
further breeding, until finally it may be 
possible to select a single individual from 
among all those which have en used 
in the work as the progenitor of the new 
breed or type. Should these mutations 
be found to follow Mendel’s law, it may 
be necessary to breed and rigidly select 
for a few years. 

Opviously we cannot expect to produce 
mutations for each of the characteristics 
I have mentioned as desirable in a range 
sheep and combine them all in one indi- 
vidual. Our foundation flock could be 
selected with many of the qualities al- 
ready fixed and we could confidently ex- 

ct to secure a combination of the more 
——— points. 

long with this breeding for type there 
should be experiments in crossing for the 
roduction of the feeder lambs. The rais- 
ng of mutton has become almost if not 
quite as important on our ranges as the 
production of wool. A few years of such 
work should roduce a sheep hardy 
enough to withstand range conditions, 
better than our present nondescript fine 
wools, large enough to produce good mut- 
ton and better mutton crosses, and yield- 
ing fifteen pounds or more of wool per 
head. This would treble the value of the 
range sheep and make it possible for 
many more to enter into this industry 
with smaller flocks which could be better 
eared for and continually improved. 
Such breeding would done with a 
definite object in view and the sheep 
men would have the advantage of that 
stability and certainty which only comes 
from pure blood through the hereuaity of 
improvements which have become fixed. 
There is no — that a suitable range 
breed could produced which would be 
worth millions of dollars to the industry. 








DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


ion Speck, Victor, Ia. 
1 D. Rust & Son, Newell, Ia. 
ag 23. Chas McDonough, Tennessee, 


. Gorham, Odebolt, Ia. 


the date and place, 


sale October Ist, 
100 head of both sex. 
by D. J.’s Ohio Chief, 


” M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 
F. H Battle Creek, ‘Ia. 


. Gray, Columbus Junction, | 2t this season of 


. Fisher and Brueck Bros., 


a. 
’ Pritchard, Ruthven, Ia. 
. Graham, Prat rie 
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user is the Hawkeye, 


: : do not have a_ waterer, 
better give the Hawkeye a trial. 


farms are advertised by J. Whites. See advertisement, 
of Winterset, lowa, in this mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
Mr. Shriver has just issued 
giving descriptions of 
the farms for sale and information with For the balance : 
, farms in question that | many Wallaces’ Farmer readers are g0- 
will be of interest to those contemplating | jing to be interested in buying farm lands, 
Mr. Shriver would like | as it is the season 
very much to send a copy to every reader | they are making any 
’ Farmer interested. Read his | they contemplate making 
in this issue, and mention lands the thing to 
the paper when writing him, please. carefully the lands 


E. Ia. 
Pn Dis anet, cBathervine 
3 ‘& 


i ilgour ceatine. ml. 
Oct. 23. Forest & Dunham, Miles, 
Oct. 24. George 

Me Ingiane™ Ia. 
Alexander and T. B. Hart, 


ohn ay loko OF. 


y'varm Company, 
+ ehey and R. W. Botts & 
H. Hakes & Sons, Williams- 


bargains near the thriv- 
ing county seat 


& Yowell, of that place. 
rol + Saunders, ben, » smaller tracts mentioned they 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Charles J. Biewen, Jolley, Ia. 

Joh Griffith, Washington, 


improvements, amountin 


never-failing wells. Over 
y in corn, 300 acres in 
wheat, and 270 acres in grass, also fruit, 
will divide well into farms of 
The country around 
Gallatin is rich and -- gl as a fine ee 

w ay you to write 
Hull a Yowell for full giving full particulars 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


Mincer, Spencer, Ta. 


BERKSHIRES. 
F. H. Houghton, 


 POLAND- CHINAS. 
J. -_" Stewart, ‘"-" 
Le : .- & 


a. 
+ lewen, Jolley, Ia. 


Ww. W. Wheeler, r. Hark 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Pollock, Thayer, Ia., 
Roberts & fon, Paton, 


iavingees, Comtane, Ta. 
ss, Battle Creek, 


pearten Booth, Battle Creek, Ia 
- aes, Battle Creek, Ia 


jo arene me Oe a a 
and few herds indeed can show 

so much individual merit by inheritance. | "0CK, Buildin 
’ have been among the most 
successful exhibitors at the Kansas City 
and Chicago stock shows, and their cat- 
y from prize-winning ances- 
Their present herd bulls are the two 
prize-winning Scotch bulls 


The latter will be out this year at Kansas 
City as a two-year-old, and he is so good 
question but what he 
Their great show heif- 
er Viscountess of Fairview 6th, winner 
championship at Chicago last 
been sold to Mr. W. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICE To ADVERTISERS. 


Those who desire to make changes tn, or discon- 
tinue, advertisements already running, must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us 
not iater than Wednesday of the week preceding 
date of issue tn order to be sure of same being made. 
This is necessary on account of our paper being 
printed in from three to six different forms, the first 
going to prese Thursday morning of the week pre- 

New advertisements, however, 
can be tneerted If recelved Monday morning of week 


will be a winner. 


Two full sisters of this heif- 
paw Ry hay fi er will be in Purdy Bros.’ show herd this let 


~ FIELD NOTES. 


23d as his date for a public 
of Angus cattle. 


of Shenandoah, 
an auctioneer's card in this issue 


» who expect to make sales this 


readers De to a 


* paper when writ- 


us that he expects to exhibit at the lowa 
: » Fair his great breeding boar Manly 
a prize winner at 
* for two years, and : 
his pigs this season. 


lished at Union. 


As Mr. Freed very 


who are having trouble 
with worms in their flock should try 
which George Bothwell, 
i, advertises in this Issue. 


se, of Prescott, Iowa, who 
is well known as one of Iowa’s most suc- 


was lately visited by a 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative, and, as if they do not find 
week, an exceptionally _ Mr. Everman is a successful 

rst- man located in one of the best producing 
Mr. Reese will not sections of Missouri. 


well’s father’s years of experience in rais- 
ing sheep, and one whicu has proved very 
pigs were found, including 


Sheep owners should find it profitable to class show _material 


bull is offered for sale 
Morgan, of Kanaranazi, 


as well as a few good heifers. 
gun advises us that if this bull ¢ 


He can supply a 
will undoubtedly 
besides this he has a litter of ten 
yearlings that is the best litter the writer 
are males, both toppy, 
while the eight sows are all show sows. 
litter was farrowed 


a 


srr ne 


bs 


. 


. t He is particularly 
desirous of having those who want to buy 
heifers come to see 


will be glad to furnish them full informa- 


headed Mr. Reese's 


herd with great suc- 
cess and never was defeated in the show 
The dam of the litter is Roxie, a 
fine large show sow, and one of the best tories and they 
Reese has in his herd. The spring oods. Their line comprises the famous 
pigs An Mr. Reese’s herd make a splendid Winnishiek thrashing 
among them are _ splendid Davis gasoline engine, 
presqees for herd headers and show ma- steamers, hay presses, 
are sired by different hogs, | tank heaters, hay 
of them are out of Prescott rakes, steel ranges, 
The oldest litter Is sired by ers, etc. The concern, 
hog High Score from the report of the 
County National Bank, has a paid up cap- 
sire of some of Mr. Reese's prize winners. ital of $236,000. Wallaces’ Farmer is con- 
One of the best boars in this litter has 


to” -*tis i hee 


Jallow ay Cc ~~ es 


of 119 Je fre Tson street, 


en 
wo 


to send their catalogue to al 


a 


Be sure to read the 


- he 


mention Wallaces' ' ole nadia breedin 


a> 


and out of Minnie Bell, by Luverne, the 


» most substantial 
: breeders of the 
i leading | shows vf 


ALi me, 


The second litter, also 
‘ones, descends from a line 


ge Sag er 


high class offering 
this ‘his first public sale. 
herd will be catalogued and 


ty, 


winner for Mr. Reese at Des 
einen last year. 





~~ 


he we te 


Put 


s will be given concern 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


>» season. Remember the very best boar pigs the Farmer repre- 
October 29th, in the sentative came across and 
The litter is of March 


sale pavilion at Newton, Iowa. is also of the best. 
10th farrow and sired by 


» well known success- | ©. K. The dam is Ruby, a fine sow out 
y breeder located near | of the show sow Jewel. a fi 

now gets his mail from | ner in the aged class : 
Thayer on account of rural delivery. Mr. | years ago, while her sire 
important public | winner and her grandam was a great 
when _ he will sell about | show sow. The boar 


His herd is headed | this litter is a nice, 


a show son of the | masculine fellow with good head, good 
whie the dam is | bone, and is extra well hamed. 


More particulars litter that must be 


as to this good herd will be given later. litter of extra good 


In the hot weather that always prevails 
the vear an automatic 
is almost a necessity. It 
gives to the hog clean, fresh water just 
and also keeps him 
from wasting the water. A waterer that 


satisfaction to the 


pany, of Newton, 
durable, and satis- 


Mr. Reese will be 
those interested 


in this issue. by 


880-acre tract, wit 


The land is wel 


( > =e 
regon, the price request to them at 


in this issue, and 


A GOOD AUCTIONEER. mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

statement can certainly 

be made with reference to Col. THE NEW IOWA CREAM SEPARATOR. 
Union, lowa, who has A cream separator which has been suc- 
been erying sales for a good many years. cessfully manufactured 
. Mason from September, 1905, to Sep- number of years is 
, conducted 211 sales, and his 
record this year will be fully as good. He Bridge street, Waterloo, Iowa. 
is an energetic, active worker, and has rator has been kept 
*t, a very necessary quality for 
a successful auctioneer, and pleases both of the very latest 
the buyer and seller, giving both a fair } 
. Mason is popular at home and 
stands just as_ well 
Many of the best Short-horn breeders in 
the west have utilized his services in the 


and a man. hy ag ae land is very rich, grow- 
ng the maximum 
CHESTER WHITE SHOW STOCK | Wheat and that it 


it will pay those is only one of his 


need of show stock to fill out their those interested in buying will 
show herds to write Mr. Reese at once. | to write or call on Mi 
unior yearling sow that | advertisement, and kindly 
2 a winner if exhibited laces’ Farmer when writing. 


CASCADEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 





Des Moines two 
was a first prize 


pig referred to in 


a Newburn sow. It will 
that Mr. Reese won first and champion- 
ship at Des Moines last year on Prescott 
Boy, who also headed the first prize herd. 
Mr. Reese also won on the get of Pres- 
cott Boy. Mr. Reese 
good nerd of registered ge te 

» , are while Mrs. Reese has a splenc ock 0 
made by the Par Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
from top selections 
Stock is for sale in 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


change in location 


to find out what the 
a in the neighborhood ae - 

so Me a say about them, and to be fully satisfie 
of Gallatin, Mis that it is the land you want before you 
buy. In this issue the Clark, Babcock 
Land and Loan Company, 716 
Guaranty Loan _ Building, 
Minnesota, call attention to the fact that 
they have an unusual selection of desir- 
able iands in a well 
southwest North Dakota, 
line of the Northern Pacific railway, for 
sale. They advise us that these lands are 
reasonable in price and 
appeal to those wanting good lands at a 
low price. They have 


settled section of 
along the main 


lands that will 
issued literature 


lands and would like to send same to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested and 
— to Fg ony ~ with them 
3 e na CcCess- look the lands over. 

ful breeders and exhibitors of Short-horn 
Harris, Missouri, are in location that they 
getting ready for a great sale at Kansas ment in this issue 
- ’ They have _ been the company for full 
thinking of holding a two days’ sale, but tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
big offering into one day, 
the date selected. RUST IN WHEAT. 


The German Kali Works, of the Monad- 
and 93 Nassau 


to come out and 
We suggest to our 
readers interested in making any change 
read the advertise- 


Chicago, 
street, New Fork City, 
tisement in this issue calling attention to 
the value of potash for wheat fields which 
are troubled with rust. 
that tash is a health 
and rg 4 — it strong and vigorous 
Yh: so that it resists rust. 
Lord Champion. checks lodging. They 
very interesting booklets ‘giving details 
concerning experiments which have been 
conducted along this line, : 
like to send copies 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested. 
what potash dees for i 
gives facts and figures. 


food for wheat 


addresses will bring a copy 
Be -sure to read the advertisement 


in Iowa for a 
the Iowa, made by 
the Iowa Dairy Separator Company, 


provements and the New Iowa is a type 
improved machine. 
They are making a special price on the 
New Iowa to those who want to buy a 
away from home. cream separator. They 
the best and cheapest separator on earth, 
and want an opportunity to back up their 
. Mason will be glad to | claims by having you tr 
allaces’ Farmer readers con- | The cut in the advertisement in this issue 
templating making sales this fall. Those will give our readers a good idea of the 
who want to secure his services should 
make their application for dates as early 
as possible as the colonel already has a pany at the above 
number of sales booked and it is always 7 
well to make dates as far ahead as possi- 
It is interesting to know with refer- 
. Mason's standing in his home 
town that he has just been elected presi- 
dent of the new savings bank just estab- A farm bargain of 875 acres is adver- 
We venture to say that tised elsewhere in 
employing Col. Mason's | Everman, of Gallatin, 
services will lave no occasion to regret 
it, as we believe 
both as an auctioneer 


giving full par- 
writing the com- 


machine, and a catalogue 
ticulars can be had by 


that our readers who do not now have 
a separator will read 
and secure a catalogue. 


A FARM BARGAIN. 


the advertisement 


this issue by J. 


A land is only one mile from a town of 800 
he will give satisfaction inhabitants, located 


will rent at $5 per acre, makes it a great 
bargain at the price. 
scription elsewhere in this issue and take 
and exhibitors of Ches- | note that Mr. Everman guarantees ex- 
penses of anyone coming to see the land 


Read the full de- 


This 875-acre farm 


— bey is one of the oldest and most 
substantial concerns in Iowa’s eat man- 
September 4, 1906, and has a double cross | ufacturing center, Waterloo. The bas- 
of the great show hog Prescott Boy, that ness was first established i 7 , 
Thomas Cascaden, and its scope has been 
extended from time to time until the com- 
pany is now operating four separate fac- 
a large line of 


fident that those who have dealings with 
in the litter are the Cascaden Manufacturing Company 
— peoetve fair gna -——y~¥ pentenent 
an at they will also buy to advan e. 
The sire is O. K., a In this issue they have an : ee 
of the Cascaden Alfalfa King rakes and 
The dam is a grand- | stackers. There is 
: ] champion hog Combi- the quickest and easiest 
The eighth litter contains one of hay in the field is with 








July 12, 1907 


Percherons Wanted 


I want six registered mares 2 to 8 years old: also 
ten head high grade Percheron and Clydesdale mares 
3to8 years old. Write at once 
NH. W. CREIGHTON, Indianola, lowa 











this class, as they save lait time a 


labor, and it is astonishing how mu 
hay you can get up with the buck rakes 
and stackers in a short time. Our re 


ers who have hay to stack this 
should not fail to note the low 
quoted by the Cascaden Manufact ‘ 
Sompany on their rakes and stackers 
Also on their full circle hay press. 1 
are in shape to fill orders prompt! 

will be glad to tell our readers about t 
implements of particular interest to ¢ 
hay growers and also their Winnis} 
thrashers and their Davis  frost-; 
gasoline engines. Mention — the p 
when writing them, please. 


THE WAY TO SAVE CLOVER SEED. 


The easiest way to save clover 
would seem to be with the side 
buncher which is advertised by 





Delivery Buncher Company, of 5 
Ohio, in this issue. This buncher is 
tached to the mower. It leaves 


clover in a loose, medium sized } 
and sets it out of the way of the 
on the next round. It prevents unn 
sary handling of the clover, which is 
important. The manufacturers 
issued a special circular giving f 
ticulars concerning their bunche: 
would like to correspond with W 
Farmer readers who would like to 
their clover seed this year. Read the 
vertisement, and mention the paper 
writing, please 


A GOOD TRACTION GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 


A firm that has made a success of 
gasoline traction engine is the Kinr 
Haines Company, of Minneapolis, Min 
sota. Their gasoline traction engi: 
made from eight-horsepower up, and th: 
are in successful use in a dozen differ 
states. This engine is compact, my 
and easy to run, and our readers want 
a gasoline engine for running the 
thrasher, ensilage cutter, shredder 
anv other machine, will find the Kir 
Haines “Flour City’ traction engines 
from eight-horsepower up to be unus 
desirable. Besides traction engin« 
company also makes stationary and | 
able engines in various sizes. Their 
alogue gives particulars concerning 
their engines, and they would like t 
a copy of it to all Wallaces’ Farme: 
ers interested. Note the advert 
in this issue, and when writing them 
mention the paper. 

OHIO ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 

For a good many years the Ohio 
silage cutters, made by athe Silver Ma: 
facturing Company, of Salem, Ohio, | 
been recognized as a standard ma ! 
for filling silos. Ohio cutters are lig 
running, have large capacity, are easy 
feed, and from four to thirty tons of 
silage per hour can be cut and blow: 
into the silo with one of their four t 
fifteen-horsepower cutters. In other 
words, the largest Ohio cutters will | 
a ton of silage into the silo in 
utes. The manufacturers have Mt 
new illustrated 100-page catalogue 
their cutters under the title of Mod 
Silage Methods. It not only gives info 
mation with reference to the machin 
and the various sizes adapted for t 
various sized silos, but also pract id 
vice on the care and handling of silage 
It is a booklet that our readers inter- 
ested in silos should find of much > 
est, and we suggest that they write 
company at the above address, ment 
ing Wailaces’ Farmer, for a copy of sam 


HIGH GRADE FARM WAGONS 

This is the time of the year when 
good many of our readers are interest 
in buying new wagons, and for their 
efit the International Harvester Compa! 
of Chicago, call attention to the Weber 
Columbus, and Bettendorf wagons, al! ol 
which they manufacture. The Webé« 
wagon has been made for more than filt 
years and is generally recognized as or 
of the most desirable farm wagons mad 
being deserving of the splendid rep 
tion it enjoys. The other two mak 
of like quality. ‘One of the special fest- 
ures of the Bettendorf wagon is that tr 
front and rear gears are made ti 
pressed steel, making it an ideal w 
for hot and dry climates. We sugg 
to our readers who want to buy at 
wagon this vear that they read 
this advertisement and call at t} 
national Harvester dealers and loo 
their wagons before making their 
tion, or if you would like to have 











let describing these wagons, writ 
International Harvester Compsar of 
cago, mentioning Wallaces’ . arm 


the booklet wili be forthcomine 


SORE SHOULDERS. 

The Security Remedy Compan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, would like to 
respond with Wallaces’ Farmer ré 
who have horses troubled with sore s! 
ders. They are makers of the Se 
Gall Salve, which they claim will 
the sorest of shoulders, and 
makers of Security Antiseptic Heals 
healing barb wire cuts. These rem« 
are put up in 25 and 50-cent and 
sizes. The manufacturers have 
vertisement in this issue, and they w 
like to have Wallaces’ Farmer r¢ 
look it over and try’ their remedies, 
lieving that those who do try ther 
be more than pleased with the result 


THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS 

A hay press that is highly recomn 
ed is the Auto-Fedan hay press, ™ 
factured by the Auto-Fedan Hay 
Company, of Topeka, Kansas It 
three-stroke automatic self-feed 
and two men can run it. It saves 
in baling from the windrow, whic! 
small item,of saving, and besid: 
economical ‘it is safe. Then, too, 
who use the Auto-Fedan hay pre 
very enthusiastic over the nice, §! 
square-cornered bale turned out 
press, which, they claim, brings a es 
price for this reason. One lowa farme 
in testifying as to his satisfactior with 
the machine states that he _ baled jov' 
twelve tons in four hours and thirty)" 
minutes, running 301 bales of timpot" 
hay. The machine will be sent on J tria} 
See advertisement and write for fulff par 
ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Fgarmer 
when writing. 
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H om ESTER WHITES. 
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REESE’S CHESTER WHITES 


t As | am not exhibiting this year. I can furnish 
Write me what you need. Also have 








me winners. 
very promising herd headers for sale. 
L. C. REESE, 

Prescott, Iowa. 


ams county, 


improved Chester White Swine. 


hoice lot of fall and summer yearling boars for 

several of them show hogs and from prize win- 
gatrains. Also « good lot ofs pring pigs. Ifyou 
in need of a good herd header. call or write 

E. L. LE? AVENS, Sheil Rock, lowa 

] Fishe: Kastman ,w ie., bas 200 choice 
, ( ry White pigs forsale. He will ship C.0.D 
Large catalogue free. 





pav express. 











PO 


BERKSHIRES 


AT GREGORY FARM 
THE HOME OF 
MASTERPIECE 77000 and 
BARON DUKE 50th 75000 
w. S. CORSA, WHITE HALL, ILL. 


LARGE Yor MSH x RES 


ARGE In proved ‘Engits h Yorkshires, from im- 
L, te stock. as fine as siik. A. A. BRADLEY 
gz. New York. 


DANGER IN CATTLE FROM 





INDIA. 
rf mportation of zebu or Brahman 
it eatt from India made last year 
| that there is danger of the 
lisease known as surra being intro- 
( y animals from that country, 
it these cattle are apparently 
») Texas fever and to the at- 
acks of the cattle ticks of the United 
) ecause of the latter claim 
: part of breeders and ranchmen 
; department consented to the 
( n of a lot of these caitle 
man of Texas. The cattle 
ne in number, on arrival at New 
June, were placed in special 
n an island in Staten 


| and were detained there 


months. Careful scientific 

ling their stay in quarant ne 

ealed the presence of the micro 
ganism of surra in the blood of 
ghteen of the animals, or 36 per 


cent, and these were slaughtered. The 








maining animals, failing to show in 
ion after repeated tests, were 
finally released and allowed to go to 
ranch in Texas. 
There they have been exposed to 
ticks carrying the infection of 
Texas fever, and not only have they 
i to contract the disease, but the 
ks do not seem to develop upon 
When exposed on the same 
isture with American cattle which 
: ire heavily infested with ticks, they 
| 4in practically free from’ these 
irasites It remains to be seen 
her they will continue to w:th 
i infestation during the warm 
iew of the danger from surra. 
partment of Agriculture is un 
g to allow further importations 
India. Surra is caused by a 
rganism sc-entifically termed 
inosoma evansi and is a very 
isease of horses, mules, dogs 
f in other animals, while in 
ils of the bovine species it is rel- 


a mild affect‘on. Cattle may 
» infective agent in their blood 
showing any marked evidence 


ise, and herein lies the great 
as apparently healthy cattle 
India might be the means of 
icing a d'sease highly destruct- 
horse and mules. Flies may 
the contagion from an infected 
healthy animal; hence the cattle 


importation above mentioned 
confined in separate box stalls 
carefully screened while in quar 
e 
is reported that dur-ng the past 
150 head of Brahman cattle have 





] 


n taken from India to Brazil 
ng to the tropical climate of 
razil, there seems to be danger that 
Surra parasites, if once _ intro- 
ced, would be difficult to eradicate 


1 would probably become a fixture 
-ebu cattle have in one way or an 
her reached Trinidad and Jamaica 
nd the des‘re has been expressed to 
ntroduce them into Mexico. The 
tmost vigilance is being exercised by 
e United States govefnment to ex- 
ide surra from this country as the 
ection spreads nearer to our doors 







DUROC.JERSEWS. 
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A few oumaner and fall yearlings forsale; also choice spring pige 


AUG. SONNELAND, 





by Kruger Lad and other noted or 
H SLAN, IOWA 


DUROC 


“BRIGHTON FARM HERD SY%2°,5 


ESTABLISHED IN 1892. 
Nothing to sell at present. Watch this space later. 
M. F. HOFFMAN, 
Washta. Cherokee. Co.. Lowa 








R.F. D. 2, 

DUROC boars and gilts for sale from a herd of the 
right type, quality. bone and size. 

L. HW. ROBERTS & SON, Paton, iowa 





_ran WORTHS. 


PILOT GROVE HERD 


Pure Bred Tamworths 
Choice lot of September farrowed males and gilts. 
We are now bo kKiug ordera for +pring, 1907, pigs 
K. K. & EK. ASHBY, WELLMAN, IOWA 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





ABERDE «N.ANGUS. 











Brookside, | Oakfield Glenfoyle 


Owned by P. J. .—— 2 .. ‘en Mike Donohoe 


ALL OF HOLBROOK, IOWA 
Black Woodlawn (adjoining {llustration) the first 


If you want a good bull. come to see ue or write. 
party. Our herds represent the best blood; Prides 
Queen Mothers, Barbaras, Ericas. etc. 


rize and cham- 
pion buli of the 1902 International Live Stock Show. in service. 
He ts as great a breeding bull as show bull, as the fine lot of bis 
calves we have will show. A choice lot of young bulls for sale. 
Address eitber 
Blackbirds, 














Angus Bulls for Sale 


Built Like You Would Pick Steers to Top the Chicago Market 


If you are growing beef the bull ts all important. as like begets like. 
If you are interested call on or address 


Luverne, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins the corporation. 


are in keeping with the goods. 


L. C. & V. A. HODGSON, 


Our prices 














ENGLISH CHAMPION, “WHITTINGTON LEADER.” 


CLOVER HILL SHROPSHIRES 


are noted for their exceptional size, strong constitu 
tion and true type. We now offer strong massive 
poteting rams and better breeding materia! cannot 
xe found. Large importation of personally selected 
tops of England's best flucks will arrive in August 
Rams and ewes: lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds 
to please the most exacting judge. Visit us 

c Mi AN DLER BHKOS., © MARI TON, 10WA 


Shropshire Bucks 


Fifteen Ops bucks, well bred, vigorous and 
ready forservice. Out of ewes mostly secured from 
the old Donahey flock and are sired by a heavy Faw- 
cett bred buck. They have heavy quarters. good 
bone and dense fleeces. Last season 17 ewes raised 
25 lamb. and made a ten-pound clip. Prices reason- 
able and quoted on application. Come and see them 
or write. Cc. 3. WILKINSON, 

Route 2, Colfax, towa. 


GEO. McKERROW & SONS 


PEWAUKEE, WIS. 


Import, breed and sell the best of Shropshires, 
Oxford ani Southdown sheep. Extra good 
lot of rama now on band. 





lowa’s Pioneer Shropshires 


Imported and home bred yearling rams and ewes. 
for sale. Extra quality. Prices very reasonable 
quality considered. Flock established 18538. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning, lowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 


———e—e—rrr 


JONES’ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


AUCTIONEERING 


AND ORATORY 
231 Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Special instructors. Term opens soon. 
Free Catalogue. CAREY M. JONES, President. 


J, L Mellrath, Hartwick, la, 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Short-horn Cattle, Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs my specialty. 


My Customers My References 
Write me for terms. 


All branches. 





Sale tents free to customers 


R, N. Wear, Colchester, Illinois 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms, x 
are reasonable. Sales made anywhere in the U. 8 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK Aw CTIONEER 
Has extensive acquaintance with breeders ail over 
the country. Years of experience in breeding Short- 
horns and Poland-Chinas. Sales made anywhere at 
reasonable rates. 
Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Have conducted 2.000 successful sales. If you 


want to hold a sale of any kind write for dates. Be- 
lieve I can please you. Terme reasonable. 











SILAS 1GO, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience has taught me to sell all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


CAREY M. JONES 


AUCTIONEER 
231 Ashiand Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. Y. ROWLAND, sicnamaoan, - - "Sows 
E. $. JOHNSTON 








Live Stock Auctioneer. 16 years 
experience. Mt. Vernon, Ia. 





R. W. BARCLAY, LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


MASON CITY, IOWA 














Pleasant Grove Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


175 HEAD in the herd 


the following roads: C. R. 1. & P.; 
DU NNING, JOHNSON a& ALLES, 


Fifteen bulls for sale, 12 to 24 months old 
lour 41201, Lowlander 21880. Newton Hero 46150 and Pieasant Grove Nugget 20th ks 
C. & N.-W.; C., M. & ot. P.; 


Herd b . Imp. Pride of Aber- 
ba can ship f. 0. b. on 
dress 


I C., and C. G. 
. “GREENE, IOWA 








POLLED | DURHAMS. 


L. @. SHAVER & SONS, H. W. DEUKER, 
Kalona Ia. Wellman. Ia. 


SHAVER & DEUKER 


Breeders of High Class 
Double Standard 


Polled Durhams 


We maintain two herds, and can please those want- 
ng the best class of stock. We especially invite in- 
spection. but if you can't come to see us write your 
wants and we'll be glad to quote prices. No better 
blood than we have, and it's backed up by the best 
individual merit. Address correspondence to 

SHAVER &4 DEUK ER, ee oon iowa. 


C.B. Miller, Kalona, | la. 


BREEDER OF 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Some choice young bulls old enough for service 
for sale at reasonable prices. Also some cows and 
heifers for sale. My stock is all deep bred in Polled 
blood. If you want guvod Polled Durhams at fair 
prices come and see them. 

Farm 8 miles northwest of Kalona 


Larchwood Farm Double Standard 


POLLED DURHAMS 


The Brawith Bud bull, Heather Lad, prize winning 
son of the champion cow Golden Heather heads herd. 
Scotch Herd Headers for Sale 
representing Secret, Orange Blossom, Brawith Bud, 
Lady Dorothy, Beauty, Missie and other good Scotch 
families. Good show material will be found among 
these bulls. Inspection invited. 

w. Ww. SEELEY, 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Stock of good individual merit and choice breeding. 
Young stock for sale . alltimes. Inspection of herd 
invited. H. L. BYON, 
Pocahontas County 


—s 











Stuart, lowa 





Inverness Angus 


Home of the Champion Aged Herd and 
Breeders Young Herd of 1905 


Herd headed by the Trojan Erica bull, Prileno 60280. 
Erica, Blackbird, Queen Mother and Pride families 
represented. Young stock for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


WE NOW HAVE A FEW VERY 
HIGH CLASS BULLS 
of the Blackbird and Pride families. Right to head 
high class herds, and priced right. Our new cata 
logue sent to any address on application. 


M. P, & S.E. LANTZ, CARLOCK, 


15 ANGUS BULLS 15 


Ten to Sixteen Months Old 


Herd headed by Scottish Hero 52494 
by Woodlawn 383923. Will sell at 
farmers’ prices. Erica. Rothiemay 
Queens, Heather Bloom, Princess, 
etc. Address 


JNO. E. enmenietees 
Washington, iowa. 


Twelve good, useful, young bulls, sired by Zaire 
18th for sale. They'll please you at the prices I ask 
= _ want a good aa Ag at once or come to see 

A 


EEN, Seaton, Ill. 














On lowa Conteal  seaiwreg. 


ANGUS CATTLE 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Des Moines 
winner and a descendant from a long line of wioners. 
Bulls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heif 
ers. The smooth, beefy kinds. Prices reasonable 
Come or write. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, ia. 








Polled Durhams, Short- horns, Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—Two yearling Polled Durham bulls and 
one yearling Short-horn bull; all prize winners at 
Marshall county fair. Alsoanice lot of Duroc Jersey 
boars. Shipping points, Laure! or Haverhill. 

G . K. PAUL, Hav erhill, Iowa 

THREE D. 8. Polled Durham bulls ready for ser- 

vice. Also heifers anda few cows bred. 3 Short- 
horn bulls and afew cows with calvesat foot. 5-year- 
old Scotch S.-H. herd bull forsale. Prices right for 
quick sales. P. 8. & 8. Barr, Davenport, Ia. Box W. 


GUERNSEYS. 


NATOMA GUERNSEYS 


Tuberculin Tested. Herd bulls: Imported 
Villette Prince 9990 (24 on Guernsey 1903); }mported 
His Majesty III 11211 (let on Guernsey 1904); im- 
ported Natoma’s Domingo 10603 (Junior champion 
Ill. state fair 1906 Bull calves from Advanced 
Registry and recently impor: ed dams for sale. 


NATOMA FARM, W. F. HANDSCHIN, Supt., 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


POLAND. CHINAS. 


PPP PPPS SSS ISAS 





“LARGE POLAND-CHINAS 
Forty-five fall pigs large enough for use now; 100 
spring pigs, both sex,sired by three great boars, 
Farmers’ Friend 86673, dam the 1,000 pound Giantess 
185668; Weighed in the Balance 109846, an 800 pound 
hog; Big Klever 109847. The prolific kind. Better 
get one and grow yourself a 1,000 pound hog. Remem- 
ber, if you want to raise big corn don’t plant popcorn. 
I stand back — a@ guarantee to please any reasona- 
ble man. D. R. KEE F FER, Hanover, lilinots 


Poland-Chinas 


For sale at a bargain if taken soon, 15 bred sows, 
mostly sired by the great Umeeda Thickset and 
bred to the two great boars, Meep On Jr. and 
Columbia Dude. Write for particulars, or better 
come andsee them. W.N. BOOTH i. Danbury, lows. lowa. 











Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


A number of bred sows and gilts for —. also 50 
fail pigs, either sex, herd headers and show gilts. 
Prices low considering breeding and quality. 

Write me for prices 

A. ¥. BOLLIN, Quimby, lowa 





Mornings de Herd of Poland-Chinas 
Herd headed by Jewel Leader 256138. assisted b 

King’s Sunshine 419448 and Meddier’s Chief 420278. 

Some choice fall of 1906 boars that are aerd headers; 








Herd headed by Trojan Erica bull, LORD ELLE- 
MERE 584115. Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen 
Mother families represented. 

Cc. W. WURZBACHER, Morle 
Morley ts on C.. M. & Bt. P. Ry., east of 


Outlook Angus 


Low down, blocky, thick-fleshed bulls, with breed 
character and finish, and well bred cows and 
heifers forsale. Prices right and fair treatment. 
W. E. SANGER, NorthjEnglish, Iowa 


Pleasant Hill Angus 


Special prices for 30 days on 10 bulls, 2) cows and 
heifers, 12 with caives at foot. Bulls, calves and some 
of the heifers are sired by the Pride bull, Baltimore 
of Glendale, a prize winner and sire of prize winners 
J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co, Ia. 


» lowa 
farion. 











OHN H. FITCH, LAKE CITX, IOWA, 
© Breeder of Angus cattle. Fifteen young bulls 
forsale. Could also spare a few females Al! the 
leading families represented. Herd headed by the 
Blackbird bull, Bredo 46106. For prices, breeding, 
description. etc., address as above, or better et!ll, 
come and see them 





NGUS HERD FOR SALE—2 cows and he'f- 
ers and 2 young bulls. The latter are 1 and 2- 
year-old, sired by ason of Imp. Aberlour. The females 
descend from good reliable families and are all pro- 
ducers—7 hea‘ are 2-year-old heifers in good cond!- 
tion. Will price low to close out. Write 
M. H. SIMCOX. St. Joseph, Tllinois. 


MEADED BY PABNO s 
Several choice young Pabno bulls for sale, also a 
number of good heifers bred to Pabno. All cholcely 
bred. Call or write. 
A. G. MESSER, 


For Sale, Dirt Cheap 


Two growthy yearling Polled Angus bulls 
their sire, a Queen Mother that weighs a ton. 
ticulars and prices on meer 
Fr. W. BISBEE, ASTANA, IOWA 


CHEROKEE HERD OF ANGUS 


Headed by yy ard BR. Breeding herd 
comprises only high class  faaiv duals of leading 
families. Woung bulls for sale 


H. Lee Cantine, Quimby, lowe 





Grundy Center, Iowa 





and 


Par 











also some gilts. Write, or phone 1826 long d 
_ phone. A. J. BROWER, 
ngside. Sioux City, Ia. 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Boars ready for service and sows to farrow this fall. 
Priced worth the money and more 


Cc. F. HOOD, Battie Creek, lowa 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESLANS. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits’ If not 
get one of our bulls from a tested dam. Write us 
for their records. 
McKAY BROS... 





~ 


Buckingham, lows 
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or a gold watch? 


business is satisfactory to our patrons. 


TAYLOR & JONES’ 


NEW IMPORTATION 


now fills the barns with an extra good lot of both 
imported and home bred 


Percheron, Shire~Belgian 
Stallions 


Don’t you know that public sales of stallions only indicate a cheap lot of 
trash, or that the sellers are men who can’t do a barn business. 
ever know a successful merchant to make a business of selling groceries, dry 
goods, or lumber at auction? Would you go to a public sale to buy a diamond 


We use no slick salesmen to sell our horses. 


reputation so clean that we are selling more horses than ever before, which 
proves our prices are the lowest, our horses the best and our manner of doing 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, WILLIAMSVILLE, ILL. 
HENRY DODGE, Secretary and Barn Salesman 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








Did you 







They are good enough and our 




















IF YOU PLEASE, SIR 


drop us a card—call us up by phone— 
inform us any way you choose, that 
you are a prospective buyer of 
Percheron, Belgian, Shire or 
Hackney Stallion 


or an imported brood mare and we will 
wait upon you. Keep this in mind. 


FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, Ill. 


On T. P. & W. and Wabash Ry 
Long Dist Telephone, Fairbury 197. 

















Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every an!maj. 


Write or visit me if you desire first class stock 


Lefebure’s Belgians |! 


Belgian stallions and mares 
imported and American bred 
on hand and for sale at all 
seasons. Henry Lefebure ts 
now tn Belgiom making his 
selections for a choice im 
portation to arrive about 
July ist. Catalogue free. 


HENRY LEFEBURE 
Linn Co. Fairfax, lowa 


8 mi. west of Cedar Rapids 


Lakewood Farm 


The Great 
Breeding Establishment 
Percherons, Short-horne. 
Poland Chinas, Jerseys, 
125 prizes the past two years, including 11 firsts and 
championships at Chicago International in 1906. 
A grand lot of young stallions at Ha a) Mt, i 
H. @. McMILLAN, Prop. ENT, Mgr. 
Rock Rapids, lowa. 


Draft Mares for Sale 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale two 
good bigh grade Shire mares and one pure bred Shire 
mare, with foals and bred again to excellent horses: 
also some good Scotch Collie pups and bi.ches. 

ADDRESS 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
1OWA STATE COLLEGE, - - - AMES, IOWA 








A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind. 


MPORTED and Home Bred Draft Stallions and 
Mares for sale. Geo. W. Bilbo, Creston, lowa, 
successor to Bilbo & Wilson also Bilbo & Van Patten 











RED POLL 


RED POLLED CATTLE 
80 head in herd. Irwin 8253, an International prize 
winner in 1903 and Ist and sweepstakes at lowa and 
Neb. state fairs in 194, is at headofherd. 8choicely 
bred bulls, also some helfers and cows forsale at zero 
prices. Come and see, or write. G. W. Coleman, 
Webster City. Iowa. Route Ny 3 "Phone 1208. 


Red Polls 


Young bulls. cows or helfers at very reasonable prices 
P. @. HENDERSON & SONS 
Linn Gounty Central City, lowa 


CRIMSON STOCK FARM RED POLLS 


Logan 13500, the unexcelled State Fair winner of 
1905-06 heads herd. Bulls forsale including the herd 
bull Eldridge 11539, also a number of heifers bred to 
Logan. Farm also near Barnum, on Illinois Central. 
Frank J. Clouss, - - Clare, lowa 


SHORT-HORN CATALOGS 
ow"and PRINTED 











Special prices until Aug. ist on Letter Heads. En- 
veloped and Business Cards for Stockmen. Write 
for samples and prices. Address 


Frank P. Healy, Bedford, lowa 











July 12, 1907 
SHORT-HORNS 
Mondamin Short-horns _ 
For Sale— Twelve head of select bulls, 10 to 12 months old. They are in good, thrifty condition. One roan. 


all others red. Also a few cows and heifers, bred, that will be priced reasonable. 


Address: HELD BROS., - 


HINTON, IOWA 








Sunnyland Short-horns °°-s:0%."% 


All red. Splendid 


Woung stock for sale. 
individuals. Visit our berd or write 


- Marlan, fowa 








Catalogue of Young Bulls 


For Sale at Private Treaty Will be Ready 
January 20th, 1907 


FLYNN FARM COMPANY 


Room 316 Flynn Building 


JOHN LISTER 


Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 
BREEDER OF 


= High Class Short-horns 


hank Victoria bulls, Double Victor and 
Fearless Victor, in service. Choicest Scotch strains 
represented in females. 10 youmg Bulls for 
sale of Cruickshank Dorothy, Orange Blossom and 
Duchess of of Gloster families. Prices right. 





Krizer Bros., Rose Hill, 1a, 


BREEDEES OF 


BATES AND SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Several extra good bulls forsale; can also spare a 
few females. We especially desire inspection of 

herd, and will meet parties notifying us at either 
Rose Hill or Oskaloosa. We have no trouble to sell 
to those who visit our cattle. 

We have them for sale—good ones—and 10 head to 
select from. Cruickshanks, Victorias, ‘ae > 
lanches and Mysies. Those wanting oung 
Scotch bulls to head their herds wil! find them Sore 
We want you to see them, if possible. If you can’t 
come, write us. You'll like our calves. 

Farm 6 miles southeast of town. Telephone con- 
nections. Address 


S. H. Thompson's Sons, lowa City, la. 


Short-horns at a Sacrifice 


One choice 3-year-old herd bull 
and 20 to 40 good cows and heifers 
at special low prices if sold in 30 
days,asI needtheroom. Achoice 
herd of 150 head bred for beef and 
milk from which to select. 

Swan, Iowa, 18 miles southeast 
S of Des Moines and on “Q” is near 
est station. rite, or come and see me. 

WH. REED, R.F.D.1. Pleasantville, Ia. 


Two Red Scotch Bulls 


For Sale 


Both choice, one a Lavender and the other from an 
imported sire and dam 

Also some splendid young bulls coming on, sired 
by Allison 2d, one of the best Scotch bulls in the 


state. Call or write 
W. 8. BELL, Allison, Butler County, lowa 


C. M. GAGE, LESTER, IOWA 


BREEDER OF 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE 
Imported Van Horn Heads the Herd 
Stock for sale includes my three-year-old Cruick- 
shank Myste herd bull, a guod red bull and a splendid 
breeder. Also a very good dark red Victoria year.ing 
bull, and I will sell a few heifers. Prices very rea- 
sonable. Call ur write. Farm near Leste and eight 

miles west of Rock Rapids. 


Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


If you want a herd bull don’t fail to come to see 
them. We have several extra choice yearlings and 
a fine lot of calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May 
flowers, etc, etc. Nothing better in breeding, ons 
you'll find few as good individuals. We can please. 
Come at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, la. 


Notify us and we'll meet you. 


Red Short-horn Bulls 


Am offering a number of good, well A. bulls 
sired by Royal Lavender 2d 206855. They in 
ceeng, eee condition. Will make  viees right. 

rite F. H. WIEN EME, Marion, lowa 


Sunny Mead Short-horns 


Herd headed by the richly bred Scotch bulls, Royal 
Emperor of Maine Valley 178883 and Me King 
250758. Three bulls for sale ranging in ages from 11 
to 23 months. Good a color red. Address 
WHITTAKER BROS Paton, lowa 

HORT. HORNS FOR SALE—3 two-year-old 

bulls, big. oa fellows, with 4 Scotch tops. 
Also a few cows and heifers with calves at foot or 
will have calves between this and early winter. 
These cattle are the wy money-making kind. 
Will be sold r ble and r le parties can 

t all the time they want. C. M. Baxter & Son, 

ewis, Cass County, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


ready for service. Two good Scotch and others from 
Josephine, Rosemary and White Rose families, sired 
by Scotch bulls. Public sale Oct. 2, 1907. 


C. F. HOOD, Battle Creek, ida County, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. Bulls include some of excellent quality. 
Can ship from Waterloo on C. G. W., C. RB. 1. 


or Illinois Centrai rail 
Ss. O. SHALLING, La Porte City, lowa 


E. E. 6. HOLLAND, Walest Lave Beck Farm 


rt-horns and Poland-Chinas 

wrrines Charles and Silver Crown herd bulls. Fam- 
{lies—Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young 
Phyllis, Young M . Agathas and others. Choice 
young things of bot: sex for sale 

















































SCOTCH SHORT -HORNS 


FOR SALE 


Desiring to reduce 7 herd I will sell any « of 
my Scotch cattle, which consists of choice re rd 
bull,Royal Gloster 2d, and a number of young bu 
heifers sired by Narcissus King 239586. If you 
quality and breeding combined, at reduced pr 
write us at once. 

B. H. HAKES & SON, Williamsburg, Ia 


Choice Scotch Bull for Sale 


Herd header, 14 month old; sired by Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride, dam Imp. Scvutch Graceful, she by Scotch 
Thistie. Also a few Scotch topped heifers. Good 
ones. ED. MORGAN. HKanaranzi, Minn. 


Shorthorn Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. Bul's include two good Scotch bulls, both 
red. The heifers are bred and will go at the very 
reasonable prices asked. 


T. B. RANHIN, 


College View Bulls for Sale 


One Scotch and eight Scotch topped bulls of choice 
breeding and good individuals. Can spare a few 
cows and heifers bred to Imp. Charmer 157092. 

A. J. GRAVES & SON, AMES, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls 


A choice lot for sale. Would like to have you come 
tosee them. Write for catalogue, just issued 


N. A. LIND, - ROLFE, lOWA 


LINDENDALE HERD. 


SHORT-HORNS POLAND-CHINAS 
headed by Baron Royal | headed by Perf. M. 114671, 
Duke 258700 Field Marshal! 106839 
Telephone to farm from Haverhill. 
FRED B. MEIER, Maverhill, lowa 
1 W. HARRISON, Washta, Cherokee County, 
Ne lowa. Breeder of high class Short - horns 
Herd headed by the richly bred Scotch bulls. Scot- 
tish Knight 136371 and Sultan 3d 278292 by Whitehal! 
Sultan. Some top young Scotch bulls for sale, from 
12 to 24 months old that will please anyone looking 
for something 


Maine Valley Short - horns 


Established 1872 
Scotch Breedin 
Several choice red Scotch bulls for sale sired by 
Imp. Golden Fame, one of them a ist prize show bul!. 
JORDAN & DUNN, Central City, Iowa 


Woodside Farm Short-horns 


Bulls for sale include two Nerissas, both reds and 
choice; also an extra good coming two-year-old roan 
straight Scotch Victoria. 

Herd headers at bargain prices. 

D. E. HEDGES. Central City, lowa 


M. D. Yard, Crawfordsville, fa. 


Breeder of 
Short-horn Cattle 


A few choice Scotch bulls forsale. Write me 


Two Good Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm; both reds 
Scotch topped Young Marys. One twelve months 
old, the other twenty-three months. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, towa 











Tarkio, Missouri 
































GALLOWA =o. 


eee 


Carload of Galloways | for Sale 


From Corn Beit Herd. including 7 good young 
bulls and 10 head of cows and heifers. 
will guarantee quality and breeding and a reasonab 
price. Write. MARION PARR, Harristown, I!) 


Three Galloway Bulls for Sale 


Chancelor of Meadow Lawn 21293, imported 
and a prize winner at International. Price $300.0 
One 2-year-old sired by Chancelor. Price.. 75 
CR, Bs cccccccescactcccece OF 
JAS.T. EVELAND. Garden Grove. Sowa 











HEREFORDS. 


Weare Offering a FewYoung Bulls 


of best individu 
ality and breed 
ing, at prices 
that will mee 
any competit 
who willl se 
same quality 
goods. The bul 
are sired by Be 
queather 9397 
and have fo 
dams Beau Don 
ald, Earl of 
Shadeland (ist 
and Java Do! 
bred cows; als 
one bull sired t 
Emancipator; also ae part with ashow bul! fr 
our great cow, Happines: 

Inspection invited. Address 


CARROTHERS BROS., Ryan, lowe 
Table Backed Herefords 


Thirty-three bulls from 12 to 28 months old. F! 
of them herd headers. Prices about haf weet y 
would have to pay for the a7 individual! 
breeding from others Try m 
Ww. W. WHEELER, Box D, Harian, fa. 


30 Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Best breeding and choice individual merit ©! 
and see. Prices very reasonable. Sires in service 
Onward 15th (by March (n 6th) and ihe show bu! 
Ctambes 60th (full brother of the #5 050 Columbus 
lth J. N. B. MILLER, Prescott, lows. 











EMANCTPATOR 156682 


That Professor Shaw pronounced 
“simply marvelous.’ 
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